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THE OLD STORY. 





BY M. B.C, 





W hen visions of her face come o'er me, 
Of her sweet tace far away, 

il say what lovers said before me, 
What lovers will forever say. 
Lovers have said these things before; 
lovers will say them evermore, 


(oh, dear old story, ever young! 
l’oets have painted, artists sung. 
Sure nought in life is half so sweet; 
death cannot make you incomplete, 
Lovers have said these things before 
Lovers will say them evermore. 


FOR LIFE. 


sY TH® AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 
‘mM ADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOsE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’’ BTO., BTC. 








CHAPTER XXI, 
HAT ON EARTH makes you say 
v= 
“I thought that you would go 
through a good deal of unpleasantness for 
the sake of saving her from trouble, You 
have said as much.’”’ 

“] bave no right to save her from any- 
thing. Sbe must forget me,” 

“That is sheer nonsense—cowardly non- 
sense too!” said Mra, Vane. “If Enid were 
on the brink of a precipice, would you hesi- 
tate to draw her back? I tell you she is 
breaking her heart for you, and that, if you 
are free to marry, and not inordinately 
selfish, your only way out of the difficulty 
is to marry her.” 

‘he would get over it.’’ 

“No; she would die as her mother—of a 
broken heart.’’ 

“You can speak so calmiyv, remembering 
who killed her mother—for what you and I 
are responsibiel’’ 

“Look, Hubert—if you cannot speak 
calmly of yourself, you had better not 
speak atall. You seem to think that I am 
cold and callous, I suppose I am; and yet 
] am more anxious in this matter to keep 
Knid trom grief and pain than you seem to 
be. I do not like to see her looking pele 
and ead. I would do anything in my 
power to help her, and I thought—I 
thought that you would do thesame, It 
seoms that you shrink from the task.” 

“Itisso horrible—so unnatural! How 
can I ask her to be mine—1, with my hands 
stained——”’ 

“Hush! I will not have you say those 
words! We both know—if we are to speak 
of the past—that it was an honorable con- 
test enough—a fair fight—a meeting such 
as noman of honor could refuse, You 
would have falien if he had not. It is 
purely morbid, this brooding over the con- 
sequences of your actions. Everybody who 
knew the circumstances would have said 
that you werein theright. Isay it my- 
self, although at my own cost, To marry 

Enid now because she loves you will be 
the only way you can take torepsir the 
harm that was donein the past and to 
shield her for the future.’’ 

It was not often that Florence spoke so 
long or so energetically; and Hubert, in 
spite of his revolt of feeling at the prospect 
held out to him, was impressed by her 
words, 

After a few moments’ silence, he sat 
down again and began to argue the matter 
from every possibile point of view. He told 

er that it was probable that Enid did not 
she would be 
who could 


xnow her own mind; that 


miserable if she married a man 


not love her; that the whole world would 
cry shame on him ifitever learned the 
ctroumstances of her father’s death; that 
Enid herself would be the first to 

him, and would indeed bitterly hate him if 
she ever knew, 

“Ifshe ever knew—if the world ever 
knew!” said Florence scornfully. 

Hitherto she had been very quiet and let 
her brother say his say. 

“As ifshe or the world were ever going 
to know! There is no way in which the 
truth can be known unless one of us tel! it; 
and I ask you, is thatathing that either 
of us is very likely todo? It would mean 
a social ruin for us—utter and irretriev- 
able ruin! Ifwe only hold our tongues, 
Enid and the world will never xnow.”’ 

‘That is trce,” he answered moodily; 
and then he sat so long in one position, 
with his arms crossed on his breast and his 
eyes fixed on vacancy, that Fiorence asked 
him with some curiosity of what he was 
thinking. 

“] was wondering,” he said, “whether 
that poor wretch Westwood found his un- 
deserved punishment more galling than I 
sometimes find the bonds of secrecy and 
falsehood and dishonor that bind me now, 
He at any rate has gained his freedom; but 
I am In bondage still. I have my sentence 
—a life sentence—to work out.”’ 

“He is free now, certainly,’”’ Florence 
answered, with an odd intonation of her 
voice; “so I donot think that you need 
trouble yourself about him. Think of Enid 
rather, and of her needs.”’ 

“Free? Yes—he is dead,” said Hubert 
quickly, replying to something in her tone 
rather than to her words, “He died as I 
told you—some time ago,” 

**You read it in the newspaper?” 

"Yes," 

“And you never saw that the next day 
the report of his death was contradicted?” 

“Florence, what do you mean?’’ 

“You went away from England just then 
with a mind at ease, did you not? But I was 
here, with nothing to do but to think and 
brood and read; and I read more than 
that. There were twomen named West- 
wood at Portiand, and the one who died — 
as was stated in next day’s paper—was not 
the one we knew.” 

‘*And he is in prison all thistime? Don’t 
you see that tpat makes my gullt the worse 
—brings back all the intolerabie burden, 
renders it simply impossible that 1 should 
ever make an innocent girl happy?” 

His voice was hoarse, and the veins on 
hia forehead stood out like huge knotted 
cords. 

‘1t down,” said Flossy calmly, “and 
listen tome. 1 havean odd story to tell 
you. The man of whom we speak manag- 
ed to do what scarcely another convict has 
done in recent times—he escaped. He 
nearly killed the warder in his flight, but 
not quite—so that counts for nothing. It is 
rumored that he reached America, where 
he ls living contentedly in the beck woods, 
I can show you the newspaper account of 
his escape. I thought,” she added a little 
cynically, ‘that it might relieve your mind 
to hear of it; but it does not seem to do so, 
I fancied that you would begliad. Would 
you rather that he were dead?” 

“No, no; Hesven knows that I rejoice in 
his escape!’’ cried her brother, sitting down 
again with his forehead bowed upon his 
clasped bands and his elbows on his knees, 

“J have blood-guiltiness enough already 
upon my soul. Glad? I am so glad, Flor- 
ence, that I can almost dare to thank God 
that Westwood is alive and has escaped. 
i—I shall never escape!” 





a ee v ~ a . 

Enia had the look ofaveritable snow 
queen, thought Hubert, as he came upon 
her a day or two later In a little salon open 
ing out of the drawing-room, and found — 


her gazing out upon a landscape of which 
all the lines were blurred in the falling 
snow, 

She was dressed in a white woollen gown, 
which was confined at her waist by a 
simple white ribbon and had white fur at 
the throat and wrists. The dead-white 
suited her delicate complexion and golden 
hair; she had the soft and stainless look of 
a newly-fallen snowflake, which to touch 
were to destroy, Hubert almost felt as if 
he ought not to speak to one ao far removed 
from him—one set so high above him by 
her innocence and purity. And yet he was 
bound to speak. 

‘You like the snow?’’ he began. 

‘““Yes—as much as I like anything.’’ 

“At your age,”’ he said, “you should like 
everything.” 

‘You think I am so very young!”’ 

‘*Well—seventeen.”’ 

“Oh, but I don’t feel young at all!’ the 
girl said half wearily, half bitterly. ‘I 
seem to have lived centuries! You know, 
cousin Hubert, there are very few girlie of 
my age who have had all the trouble that I 
have had.” 

“You have hada great deal—you have 
been the victim of a tragdey,’’ said Hubert 
gloomily, not able to deny the truth of her 
remark, even while he was forced to re- 
member that many other girls of Enid’s 
age had far more real and tangible sorrow 
than had ashe, 

The vision of a girl pleading with him to 
find her work flashed suddenly across his 
mind; her words about London Bridge— 
‘ther last resource’’—oocurred to him; and 
his common sense told him that after all 
Enid's position, sad and lonely though it 
was, could scarcely be called so pitiable an 
that of Cynthia West, 

But it was not his part to tell her so; his 
own share in producing Enid’s misfortune 
sealed his lips. 

What he said however was almost too di- 
rect an allusion to the past to be thought 
sympathetic by Enid. A very natural 
habit bad grown up at Beechfield Hal! of 
never mentioning her father’s fate; and 
this silence had had the bad resalt of mak- 
ing her brood over the matter without dar- 
ing to reveal her thoughts. 

The word “tragedy” seemed to her al- 
mos like a profanation, It sent the hot 
blood rushing into her face at once, 

Enid’s orgavisation was peculiarly deii- 
cate and sensitive; her knowledge of the 
publicity given tothe detalis of her father’s 
death was s torture to her. 

She was giad of the seclusion in whiok 
the General lived, because, when she went 
into Whitminaver, she would hear some- 
times a rumor, a whispered word—“Look 
—that is the daughter of Sydney Vane who 
was murdered afew yearsago! Extraordi- 
nary case—don’t you remember it?” —and 
the consciousness that these words might 
be spoken were unbearable to ber, Hub- 
ert bad touched an open wound somewhat 
too roughly. 

He saw his mistake. 

‘Forgive me for speaking of it,’’ he said. 
“J fancied that you were thinking of the 
past.’”’ 

“Ob, no, no—not of that!’’ cried Enid, 
scarcely knowing what she said, 

“Of other troubles?” Hubert queried 
very softly. 

It was natural that he should think of 
what Flossy bad said to him quite recent- 
ly. 

‘*Y ea, of other things.’’ 

“Can you not tell me what they are?’”’ he 
said, gently taking one of her alight hands 
in his own. 


Tell bim her troubles? Of course she 
could not do so, poor child, when her 
troubles came from love of him. He was 
not acoxcomb, but he believed that Fioasy 
had said. 

“Not me? You cannot tell me?” hesaid, 
drawing her away trom the cold unourtain- 
ed windows with his hand still on hers, 
“And canI do nothing to lighten your 
trouble, dear?’ 

She looked at him doubtfully. 
“T—don’t—know.” 

“Knid, tell me.’ 

“Oh, no!’ she cried, ‘I can’t tell you— 
I can’t tell any one—I must bear it all 
alone!’’—and then she burst into teara, not 
into noisy soba, but into a nearly silent 
passion of grief which went to the very 
heart of the man whoastood at her side, 

She drew her hand away from bis, and 
laid itupon the mantelpiece, which she 
crept to and leaned against, sobbing uiiser- 
ably meanwhile, as if she needed the sup- 
port that solid stone could give. 

Her slender figure, in its close-fitting 
white gown, shook from head to foot. It 
wases much as Hubert could do to re- 
strain himself from putting bis arm round 
it, drawing it closely to nim, and silencing 
the sobs with kinases, 

But his feeling was that of a grown-up 
person to a child whom he wanted to com- 
fortand protect, not that ofa inan to the 
woman whom he loved. 

He waited therefore silently, with a fix- 
ed look of mingled pain and determination 
upon bis face, until she bad grown a little 
calmer. When at last her figure ceased to 
vibrate with sobs, he came closer and put 
bis band caressingly upon her shoulder. 

“Enid,’’ he aaid, ‘Il have asked you be- 
fore if 1 could make you happier; you 
never answored the yuestion. Will you tell 
me now?” 

She raised herself from her drooping at- 
titude, and stood with averted face; but still 
abe did not speak. 

‘‘Perbaps you hardly know what I mean, 
I am willing—anxious—to give my whole 
lifeto you, Enid, my child. If you can 
trust yourself to my handa,I will take 
such care of you that you shall never know 
trouble or sorrow again, if care can avert 
itt Giveme the right todo this for you, 
dear. You shal! not have cause to repent 
your trust. [ook at me, Enid, and tell me 
that you trust me.’’ 

Why that insistence on the word ‘trust’’? 
Was it—strange contradiction— because he 
felt himself so utterly unworthy of her con- 
fidence? He said not a word of love. 

Enid looked round at him atlas. Her 
gentie face was pals, ber lashes were wet 
with tears, but the traces of emotion were 
not unbecoming to her, Even to Hubert’s 
cold eyes, cold and critical In spite of bim- 
self, she was lovelier than ever. 

“J want totrust you—I do trust you,” 
abe said; but there were trouble and per- 
plexity in her voiee. “I don’t know what 
todo, You would not let me be deceived 
Hubert? You wouid not let dear uncie be 
tricced and cheated int thinking—think- 
ing—by Floasy, | mean—— Ob, | can’t teli 
you! If you knew what { know, you would 
understand.”’ 

Hubert had never been in greater dan- 
ger of betraying his own secret. Knowing 
of no other, his first instinctive thought 
was that Enid had learnt the true story of 
her father’s death and Flossy’s share in 
bringing it about; buta second thought, 
quickly following the first, showed him 
that in that case she would never have said 
that she wanted to trust him, or that he 
would not let her and her 

ved, No, itocould not be that. 


uncle be decel- 
But what was 








‘Ob, no—not you!”’ 
She was thinking of 1a fF lorence’s 
| brother, possibly even as rence’s m 
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villain in the very lowest depths of his sou! 
but looking quietly down at her, with even 
a slight «mile on the lips that—do what be 
would-—bad turned pale—the ruddy fre- 
light giancing on bis face prevented this 
change of color trom being seen. 

“But how can 1 understand,” he ssid, 
‘when 1 pave not the slightest notion of 
what you mean?”’ 

"You bave not?” 

“Not the least in the world.’’ 

She crept a little clower to bim. » 

“You are not sheltering Flomsy from 
punishment?” 

It waa what he had been doing for the 
past eight years. 

‘43000 heavens, Enid,’’ he cried losing 
his getf-pomeesion a iittie for the first time, 
‘what on earth can you possibly mean, any- 
way?’ 

She thought he was indignant, and she 
hastened treiblingly to appease hin ap- 
parent wrath. 

“] don’t mean to accuse you or her,”’ she 
paid; ‘I bave said a great deal too much, | 
oan trust you, Hubert—oh, | am sure I can! 
Forgive me for the moment’s doubt.” 

“Jf you bave not accused me, you have 
accused my sister, I must know what you 
mean.” 

“Forgive me, cousin Hubert! I can’t tell 
you—even you.’ 

“Hut, my dear Enid, If you say #0 much, 
you must say more.’’ 

“} will never say anything again!” she 
raid, ber face quivering all over like that of 
a troubled ohiid. 

He loosed ber hands and looked at her 
steadily fora moment; he had more oonfi- 
denoe in his power over her now. 

“I think you should make me under- 
stand what you mean, dear, Do you accuse 
my sister of anything?” 

She looked frightened, 

“No, indeed I do not. I don’t know what 
Iam saying Hubert. Tell me one thing. 
Do you tnink we should ever do wrong—- 
or what seems to pe wrong—for the sake of 
other people's happiness? Clergymen and 
good people say we should not; but I do 
not know,” 

"Enid, you have not been consulting 
that parson at Keechfield about it?” 

“Not exactly, At least’’—the ingenuous 
face changed a iittio—“we talked on the 
subject, because he knew that! wasino 
trouble, but 1 did not tell him anything. 
Herald that one should always tell the 
truth at any cost,” 

‘(And theoretically one should do so,” 
sald Hubert, trying to soothe her, yet feel- 
ing himself a corrupter of ber innocent can- 
dor of mind as he went on; ‘but practical- 
ly it would not be always wise or right. 
When you marry, Knid’”—he drew her to- 
wards him—‘tyou can confess to your hus. 
band, and he wiii absolve you,’’ 

“Perhaps thatie what would be best,’’ 
she answered softly. 

“To no man but your husband, Enid,’’ 

She drew a quick little sigh. 

“You can trust me?”’ he said, in a still 
lower voice, 

“Ob, yes,” she said—"lam sure! can 
trust you! It was only for a moment—you 
must not mind what I said. You will set it 
all right when you know,”’ 

He was silent, seeing that she had grasp- 
od his meaning more quickly than he had 
anticipated, and bad, In fact, accepted him, 
quite simply and confidently, as her hus. 
band that was to be, Her child-like trust 
was at that noment very bitter to him. He 
bent his head and kissed her forehead asa 
father might have done, 

“My dear Enid,”’ he sad, ‘we must re- 
member that you are very young. I feel 
that I may be taking advantage of your In- 
experience—as if some day you might re- 
proach me for it.’’ 

“I told youl did not feel young,’’ she 
said gently; “but perhaps! cannot judge, 
Do what you please,”’ 

The listlesaness in her voice almost 
angered Hubert. 

“Do you not love me then?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Oh, yes—I always loved you!”’ said the 
girl. 

But there was no look of a woman's love 
in her grave eyes, 

“You were always so kind to me, dear 
cousin Hubert; and indeed I feel as if] 
could trust you absolutely. You shall de- 
cide for ine in everything.” 

There was certainly reliefin her tones; 
but Hubert had looked for something 
more, 

“I have been wanting to speak to you for 
several days,’’ he said, “but I have not bad 
the opportunity before; and I must tel! 


you, dear, that! spoke tothe General be- 
fore I spoke to you 

“q>pt’’ 

Enid’s fair face ished a little 

“] thought—1I did not know that you in 


tended—when you began to speak to me 
first, 1 mean——’’ 

Habert could not help smiling, 

“I understand; you thought I spoke on a 
sudden impulse of affection, longing to 
comfort and help you. Sol did. But that 
is not incompatible with previous thought 
and preparation, is it? Surely my care for 
you—my love for you— would be worth less 
as a sudden growth than as a plant of iong 
and hardy growth?” 

He groaned inwardly atthe subterfuge 
contained in the last few words, but he felt 
that it was unavoidable, 

Enid looked upand gave bim an an- 
swering sunile, ‘ 

“Ob, yea, I eee!” she said hurriedly; but 
there was some little dissatisfaction in her 
mind, she did not quite know why. 

Even her innocent heart discerned the 
fact that Hubert was not her ideal lover. 
His wooing had scarcely been ardent in 
tone; and to find that it bad all been dis- 
cussed, mapped out, as it were, and form- 
ally permitted by the (General, and 
perhaps by his wife, gave ber a sudden 
chill. 

For Flossy’s interpretation of Enid’s 
melancholy was by no méeansa very true 
one, 

Sbe had dreamed a little of Hubert in a 
vague romantic way, as young girls are 
apt to do when a new-comer strikes their 
fancy; but she had not set her beart upon 
him at all in the way which Florence had 
led her brother to believe, 

There was oertainly danger iest she 
should do so now. 

“The General says,’’ Hubert went on 
more lightly, ‘that you cannot pe expect- 
ed to know your own mind for a couple of 
years, What do you say to that?’’ 

“7 think that Uncle Richard might know 
me better,’’ said the girl, smiling. She 
was still standing on the heartb-rug, 
and Hubert put his arm around her as he 
spoke, 

‘And he will not consent to even an en- 
gagement until you are eighteen, Enid, 
But he did not forbid me to speak to you 
and ask you whether you cared for me, and 
if you would wait two years,’’ 

“Oh, why should it be so long?” the girl 
cried out; and then she turned crimson, 
seoing the meaning that Hubert attached 
to her words, “I only mean,” she said, 
that 1 wanted to tell you everything that 
was In my mind just zow.” 

“And can’t you do it now, little dar- 
ling.’’ 

“No, not now.” 

‘*] must wait for that, mustI? Wemust 
see if we can soften the General’s obdurate 
heart, my dear. But you are not unhappy 
now?”’ 

To his surprise, the shadow rose again in 
her beautiful eyes, the lips fell into their 
old mournful lines, 

“I don't know,’’ she said sadly, ‘I 
ought not to be; but after all, perhaps this 
does not make things any better, Oh, 
I wish I could forget what I know—what I 
have heard. 

“It is about Flossy?’ said Hubert, in a 
whisper. 

Sbe hid her face upon his shoulder with- 
out a word, 

‘(My poor child, I am half inclined to 
think that 1 can guess, I know that 
Floasy’s life bas not been all that it 
should bave been. No, don’t tell me—] 
will not ask you again unless you wish to 
confide in me,” 

“You said you did not know,”’ 

“I do not know—exactly; but 1 suspect; 
and, my dear Enid, we can do nothing. 
Make your mind easy on that point, Our 
highest duty now is to keep our tongues 
still.’ 

He thought, naturally enough, that she 
had heard of Florence’s secret interviews 
with Sydney Vane—so much, he was cer- 
tain, even the village-people knew—that 
in her visits to the cottages she had heard 
some story of the kind and had been dis 
treased—that was all. 


“Do you really think so?” said Enid, 
clinging to him. She was only too thank- 
ful to get rid of the responsibility of judg- 
ing tor herself. “You do not think that 
uncle Richard ought to know?’’ 

“My dear girl, what an idea! Certain- 
ly not! Do you want to break the old 
man’s heart?”’ 

“He is very fond of little Dick,’’ softly 
murmured Enid, rather to herself than to 
him. 

He did not lay hold of the clue that her 
words might have given him if he had at- 
tended to them more closely. 

He went on encouraging|y— 

“And of his wife too. No, dear, we can 
not wreck his happiness by scruples of that 
kind. We must endure our knowledge- 





Or our suspicions—in silence, Besides 


what you have beard may sot in the least 
be true.” 
“Do you think so, Hubert?” abe waid 
wistfully. 

“It is better surely to take a ebaritable 
view, is it not?’ , 

“Ub, thank you! That is jast what J 
wanted!” she said, a new brightmess steal- 
ing into her eyes and checks, “Yes, I am 
sure that ] must have been bard aad um- 
charitable. | will try tothink better things, 
And, ob, Hubert, you have made me feel 
bpappy now!” 

“That is what I wanted,” said Hubert 
with a sigh, as for the Gret time hegpressed 
his lips against bers, ‘Your bappinem, 
Enid, is ali that I wish to secure.” 

He was in earnest; and it did not seem 
bard to him that in trying to secure her 
happiness he had perhaps lost his own, 





CHAPTER XXII. 

GRAND Morning Ooncert will be 
A given on Thursday, June 25th, at 

Ebury’s Rooms, by the pupils of 
Madame deile Scala, By kind permission 
of Mr. Mapleson, the following artists will 
appear.” Then followed a List of well- 
known operatic vocalists, also Miss This, 
That, and the Other—“and Miss Cynthia 
Weat.’”’ The last half-dozen names were not 
as yet, famous, 

The above intimation, together with much 
detail concerning time, place, and perfor. 
mers, was printedon a very large gilt- 
edged card; and two such cards, enclosed 
in a thick square envelope, lay upon 
Hubert Lepei’s breakfast-table some 
months after the New Year’s holiday which 
he bad spent at Beecbfield Hall 

He looked at them with an amused, in- 
terested smile, and read the words more 
than once—then, with equal interest, per- 
aued a programme of the concert, which had 
also been enclosed. 

“So it is to-day, is it?” he said to himself, 
ashe finished bis cup of coffee. “She is 
late in sending me a ticket; I shall scarce- 
ly be able to nali any of the critics for her 
now. I would have got Gurney to write 
her a notice if 1 had known earlier, Prob- 
ably that is the reason why she did not let 
me know—independent young woman that 
sheis! I’ll goand see what! can do for 
her even atthe eleventh hour, She shall 
bave a good big bouquet for her debut, at 
any rate!’’ 

He sallied forth, making bis way to bis 
club, where he found occasion to remark to 
more than one of his friends that Madame 
della Scala’s concert would be worth going 
to, and that a young lady who had former. 
ly known in the theatrical world—Miss 
Cynthia West—would make her debut as 
a public singer that afternoon. 

Meeting Marcus Gurney, the well-known 
musical critic of an influential paper, soon 
afterwards, he pressed upon him his spare 
ticket for the concert, and gave him to 
understand that it would be a really good- 
natured thing if he would turn in at 
Ebury’s Rooms between three and four 
and write something for the Scourge tha 
would not injure that very promising 
debutante, Miss West. Marous Gurney 
laughed and consented, and Hubert went 
off well pleased; he had at least stopped 
the mouth of the bitterest critic in London, 
he reflected—for, though Gurney was per- 
sonally one of the most amiable of men, he 
could be very virulent in print. Then he 
went off to Covent Garden, and selected 
two of the loveliest bouquets he could find 
—one, of course, for Cynthia, and one tar 
her teacher, Madame della Scala, Far 
Hubert was wise in his generation, 

He had seen very little of Cynthia Weat 
during the last few months, and had not 
heard her sing at al]. Shortly after his 
second interview with ber, he had sent her 
so Italy forthe winter, so thatahe might 
have acourse of leazons fromthe most 
celebrated teacher in Milan. He was gra- 
tified to bear that there had been at least 
nothing to unlearn, 

Old Lalli had done his work very 
thoroughly; he had trained her voice as 
only askilled musicisn could have done; 
and on hearing who had been her teacher, 
the great Italian maestrohad thrown up 
his hands and asked her why she came to 
him. 

“You will have no need of me,’”’ he had 
said to her.’’ ‘Lalli—did you not know? 
—he was once our primo tenore in opera! 
He would have been great—ab, great—if 
he had not lost his voice in an expedition 
to your terrible England! So he stayed 
there and played the violin, did he? And 
he taught you to sing with your moath 
round and close like that—my own metb- 
od! La, la, la, la! Weshall see you at La 
Scala before we have done!”’ 

But, when the spring came, and he him- 
self was about to fulfil an engagement in 





Berlin, he handed Cynthia over to the care 


of Madame della Scala, who was then go. 
ing to England, and advised her to sing in 
public—even to take a professional engage. 
ment—if she had the chance, and, if not, to 
spend emother winter under his tuition in 
Milan. 

Bo Oynthia came back to London in May, 
and lived with Madame della Scala, and 
was beard by nobody anti! the day of the 
nual semi-private concert which Madame 
lla Scala loved to give for the benefit of 
herself and her best pupils. 

Hubert reached the rooms at three pre- 
olsely. 

He might easily have sent in his name 
and obtained a little chat with Cynthia be. 
forehand in the artist’s room; but he did 
not care to do that. 

He wanted to see her first; he was curious 
to know whether her new experiences had 
taken effect upon her, and how she would 
bear herself before her judges, 

He had seen her once only since her re. 
turn from Italy, and then but for a few 
minutes in the society of other people. He 
could not tell whether she was changed or 
not; and he was curious to know, 

She had written to him from Italy sever- 
al times—letters like herself, vivacious, 
sparkling, full of spirit and humor, He 
knew her very well from these letters, and 
he was inclined to wish that he knew her 
better. 

He would see how she Jooked before she 
knew tiuat he was present; it would be 
amusing to note whether she found him 
out or not. 

Thus he argued to himself; and then, 
with perverse want of logic, after saying 
that he did not wish her to know that he 
was there, he sent his bouquets to the 
green-room for teacher and pupil alike, 
and compromised matters by attaching his 
card to Madame’s bouquet only, and not to 
that which he sent to Cynthia West—a 
feeble compromise certainly, and entirely 
ineffectual, 

He seated himself on a green-colored 
bench on the right-hand side of the room, 
and looked round him at the audience, 

It consisted largely of mothersand other 
relatives of the pupils, some of whom came 
trom the moat aristocratic houses in Eng- 
land—largely aiso of critics, and of musical 
persons with long flowing hair and note- 
books, 

Hubert knew Madame della Scala’s repu- 
tation; it was here that the impressario on 
the watch for new talent always came—it 
was here that the career of more than one 
famous English singer had been success- 
tally begun. 

it was of some importance therefore that 
Cynthia should sing her best and do her 
utmost to impress her audience, 

Having looked about him and consulted 
his programme, Hubert glanced at the 
platform, aud was aware that a little come- 
dy was being enacted for the benefit of all 
persons present, 

Madame della Scala was first led for- 
ward bya oevy of admiring girls, Cynthia 
not being one, and made her bow to the 
audience with an air of gracious hospitality 
that was very effective indeed. 

She wasa dark, thin little woman who 
had once been handsome and was atill 
striking in appearance, She had been an 
operatic singer in days gone by, and had 
taken up the profession ofa teacher only 
when her vocal powers began to fail. In 
demi-toilette, with ribbons and medals 
adorning her square.cut bodice, long gloves 
on her hands and a fan between her fingers 
the little lady curtseyed, smiled, gesticula- 
ted, in acharmingly foreign way which 
procured for her the warmest plaudits of 
the audience. One felt that, though she her- 
self was not about to perform in person,she 
considered herself responsible for the ef- 
forts of her pupils, and made herself fasci- 
nating on their behalf. 

A large screen was placed on one side of 
the platform, and a grand piano nearly fil- 
led the other side, leaving a central space 
for the performers. At first Hubert bad 
wondered why the screen was there, Now 
he saw its use, 

Madame della Scalia seated herself in a 
chair behind it, with her face to the singers 
—evidently under the delusion that her 
figure was completely hidden from the au- 
dience, and that she could, unseen, direct, 
stimulate, or reprove the singers by move- 
ments of her head, nands, handkerchief, 
and fan. 

The manoeuvre would have been success 
fal enough but for the fact that the back of 
the platform was entirely filled with a sheet 
of looking-glass, and that in this mirror ber 
gestures and facial contortions were all dis- 
tinctly visible to the grester number of the 
listeners, Hubert found great satisfaction 
in watching the different expressions of her 
countenance; he toid bimeelf that 





Madame’s face was the most interesting 
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part of the performance, 

How sweetly she smiled at her 
pupils from the shadow of the screen 
How she nodded her head and beat time 
with her fingers to the songs they sung! 
How, in moments of uncontrollable excite- 
ment, she waved her hands and swayed 


li 


teacher on the way to the artists’ room, 
Madame seized her impulsively by both 
hands and drew her down to impress a 
kies of satisfaction on the performer's fore- 
head. 

The woman's old charm as an actress, 
the Southern grace and excitability, and 
warmth, were never more evident than 
when reflected in Madame’s movements 
behind the screen that afternoon, and vis- 
ible to the audience—did she know it after 
allf—only in a looking-glasa, 

The humor of the situation impressed 
Hubert, and made him glad that he had 
come, 

The whole scene had something foreign, 
something half theatrical about it. An 
Engish teacher of music would have effaced 
herselt—would have shaken with nervous- 
ness and scowled at her pupils. Madame 
had no idea of effacing herseif at all. She 
was benignity, affability incarnate, 

The girls were all ber “dear angels,’’ 
who were helping to make her concert a 
great success, 

When, at a preconcerted signal in the 
middle of the afternoon, she was led for- 
ward by one of her most distinguished pu- 
pils, and presented by a group of adoring 
girls with a great basket of flowers, her 
whole face beamed with satisfaction, her 
medals and orders and brooches twinkled 
responsively as she curteeyed, waved her 
fan, spread out ber lace and silken draper. 
ies, and slid gracefully back into the 
screen’s obscurity once more, 

Only one little contretemps occurred to 
mar the harmony of the scene, Just as 
Madame had returned to her seat, the 
screen, displaced a little by her movement, 
fell over, dragging down flower-pots 
and ferns, and almost upsetting Madame 
herself, 

The bevy of girls rushed to pick her up, 
Madame was reinstated, a little shaken and 
flustered, but amiable as ever, the screen 
was replaced more securely, and the con- 
cert proceeded with decorum. 

But where all this time was Cynthia? 
She had not joined the cluster of girls who 
presented the flowers to Madame, or run 
to pick her up when the screen fell 
down, 

Madame was reserving Cynthia for a 
great effect. 

She did not appear until nearly the end 
of the first part of the concert, when she 
came On to sing an Italian aria, 

“More beautiful than ever!’’ was Hu- 
bert’s first reflection. ‘More beautiful 
tban I remembered her! Is she nervous? 
No, I think not, Her face will take the 
town if her voice does not.” And then he 
settled himself to listen. . 

He was far more nervous than Cynthia 
herself or than Madame della Scala, who 
was keeping time to the music with her fan 
behind the screen. 

Oynthia’s beauty, of an unusually strik- 
ing order, was heightened by an excite- 
ment which lent new color to her cheeks, 
new fire to her eyes, 

She was dressed in very pale yellow— 
white had beon rejected as not so becoming 
to ber dark skin asa more decided tint— 
and she wore a cluster of scariet flowers on 
her left shoulder. 

She looked like some brilliant tropical 
bird or butterfily—a thing of light and 
color, to whom sunlight was as essential as 
tood. 

Hubert felt vain of his pretegee as he 
heard the little murmur of applause that 
greeted her appearance, 

But the appause that followed her singing 
swamped every other manifestation of ap- 
proval, Oynthia surpassed herself. Her 
voice and her method of singing were infi- 
nitely improved; the sweet high notes 
were sweeter than ever, and were full of 
an exquisite thrill of feeling which struck 
Hubert as something newin her musical 
development. There was no doupt about 
her success. No singer had roused the au- 
dience tosuch a pitch of excitement and 
admiration. 

Hubert glanced at Madame della Scala, 
She was sitting witn her hands folded, a 
placid smile of achievement upon her lips; 
she had produced al) the impression that 
she wished to make, and for once was com- 
pletely satisfied. Hubert read it in her 


OOgG,. 


mnthia was curteeying to the audience, 





tor the first time, Habert caught her ‘ 





eye—or rather it was for the first time only 
that she allowed him to see that she obser- 
ved him; as a matter of fact, she had been 
conseious of his presence ever since she en- 
tered the concert-room. 

She flashed a quick smile at him, bowed 
openly in his direction, and—as if by acci- 
dent—touched the belt of herjdress. He 
was quick enough to see what she meant; 
some flowers from his bouquet were tast- 
ened at her waist. He half rose from his 
seat, involuntarily, and almost as if he 
wanted tojoin heron the platform, then 
mat down again, vexed at hisown move- 
ment and blushing like a school-boy. He 
did not know what had come to him; for « 
moment he had been quite embarrassed 
and overwhelmed by this girl’s bright 
glance and smile, 

She was certainly very handsome; and it 
wes ombarrassing—yes, it was decidedly 
a little embarrassing—to be recognized by 
her so publicly at the very moment of her 
first success, 

“Know her?” said a voice at his shoulder 
—it was the voice of the oariiic. “Why, 
she’s first-rate! Isn’t she the girl that used 
to play small parts at the Frivolity? Who 
discovered that she had a voice?’’ 

“Old Lalli, I believe—first-violin in the 
orchestra,’’ said Hubert. 

“Ah! Did he teach her, then? How did 
she get to Della Scala? That woman’s 
charges are enormous—aes big as the great 
Lamberti’s!” 

“Couldn’t say, I’m sure,”’ returned Hu- 
bert. 

“Well, Della Scala’s made a big hit this 
time, at any rate. Old Mitcham’s prowling 
about—from Oovent Garden, do you see 
him? That girl will havean engagement 
before the day’s out—mark my words! 
There hasn’t been such a brilliant success 
for the last ten years.” 

And then the second part of the concert 
began, and Hubert was left once more in 


Cynthia’s second song was a greater suc- 
cess even than the first. There could be no 
doubt that she would attain a great height 
in her profession ifshe wished to do so; 
she hada splendid organ, she had been 
well taught, and she was remarkably 
handsome. 

Her stagé-training prevented nervous- 
ness; and that she had dramatic talent was 
evidenced by her singing of the two airs 
put down for her in the programme, But 
she took everybody by surprise when she 
was encored. Instead of repeating her 
last aria, she said a word in the accom- 
panist’s ear, and launched at once into the 
song of Schubert’s which she had sung in 
Hubert’s rooms, It was a complete change 
from the Italian music that constituted the 
staple of Madame della Socala’s concerts; 
but it revealed new capacities of passion in 
the singer’s voice, and was not unwelcome 
even to Madame herself, as showing the 
girl’s talent and versatility. 

As she passed off the platform, Madame 
caught the girl in her arms and kissed her 
enthusiasticaily. The pupil’s success was 
the teacher’s success—and Madame was 
delighted accordingly. 

Hubert was leaving the room at the con- 
clusion of the concert, when an attendant 
accosted him. 

“Beg pardon, sir! Mr, Lepel, sir?’ 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“Miss Weat told me to give you tbis, 
sir; and he put a twisted slip of paper into 
Hubert’s band. 

Hubert turned aside and read the note. 
He could have smiled at its abruptness 
—so like what he already knew of Cynthia 
W est. 


‘Why didn’t you come round in the in- 


terval and let me thank you? If 1 have 


been successful, it is all owing to you. 
Please come to see us this evening if you 
can. 1 want very much to consult you, 
You know my address. Madame won’t 
let me stay now. “O, W.”’ 


‘“‘Impetuous little creature!’ 

Hubert smiled to himself—although Cyn- 
thia was not little, 

He thrust the note into his pocket, and 
went home to dine and dress, 

He knew Madame aella Scala’s ways. 
This old lady, with whom Cynthia was 
now staying, loved to holda little reception 
on the evening of the day of her yearly 
concert, and she would be delighted to see 
Mr. Lepel, although she had not sent him 
any formal invitation. For Cynthia’s sake 
he made up his mind to go. 

“For Cynthia’s sake.’”’ How lightly he 
said the words, 

In after-days no words were fraught with 
deeper and sadder suggestion for him; 
none bowed him down more heavily with 


a sense of obligation and shame and pas- | 


sionate remorse than these— 
“For Cyntbia’s sake.’ 





He went that night to Madame della 
Scala’s house, and sat for a full hour, in a 
little conservatory lighted with Chinese 
lanterns, alone with Cynthia West, 


[TO BE CONTINUED, | 





EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 

During the Civil War in Spain, in 1874, a 
Spanish official stopped a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who attempted to cross the 
Republican lines, with a demand for his 
passport. 

He had not one, and knew that bis card 
—an “open sesame” at home—would not 
avail him, so, in default of anything better, 
be produced a fashionable talior’s bill, 
bearing the arms of sundry royal and 
imperial patrons on its face, and duly 
atam ped and receipted. 

A pretty pantomimic performance en- 
sued, the journalist trying to impress up- 
on the official’s mind that the figuresin the 
account represented his personal measure- 
ments, set down for the purpose of inden- 
tification, and having ingeniously succeed- 
ed in that, he pointed triumphantly to the 
stamp andthe signature across it as irre- 
fragable proof of the official nature of the 
document, and the half-satisfied, wholly- 
mystified Spaniard let him go on his way, 
showering silent blessings on his tailor’s 
head. 

John Rives, a Washington journalist, 
once obtained the promise of the Assistant 
Postmaster General, that a friend of his 
abould be taken on the post-office establish- 
ment the first time a vacancy oocourred. 
Rives reminded the Assistant Postmaster 
Generali of his promise every time he saw 
him, but always received for answer, ‘‘No 
vacancy.’”’ 

One day the candidate for office rushed 
breathless to Rives,and begged him to 
come tothe postmaster major, The pair 
were soon in the big man’s presence, when 
he, guessing their errand, hastened to pro- 
nounce the familiar words, ‘No vacancy.’’ 

“Ob, yes, there is,”” saidthe candidate. 
‘Paine ia dead; drowned inthe canal; 1 
have just seen his body on the bank.”’ 

Here wasan emergency. Was the poat- 
master major equal to it? Of course he 
was, 

‘No; there is no vacancy,’’ he said. 
“Oertainly, poor Paine is dead, but his 
place was filled an hour ago by the ap- 
pointment ofthe man whosaw him fall 
in!” 

Rives never after that reminded the post- 
master of his promise. 

A puddier once took his child to be 
christened, 

‘What name,” asked the parson, “shal! 
I cali the child?’ 

‘*Thoo can caal the kid owt thoo loikes,’’ 
said the father, 

‘Well,’’ said the parson, “I think Ben- 
jamin is a very nice name,” 

“Warry weel, Oaal him Benjamin.”’ 

And the child was called Benjamin. But 
just as the delighted father came out of the 
church with his wife and child, a thought 
struck him. Rushing back into thecharch, 
and overtaking the parson walking down 
the aisle, he exclaimed— 

“Hey, mister, the squeaker’s a lasa,’’ 

The parson was at a loss what todo under 
the circumstances, However, he put an 
‘a’’ at the ond of the name, and they called 
the child ‘‘Benjamina.’’ 

A doctor was passing a stonecutter’s 
yard. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Jones’ " heexclaim- 
ed, cordially, adding, witha smiling sar- 
casm, “hard at work, I see, I suppose you 
finish your gravestones as far as, ‘In Mew- 
ory of,’ and then wait for some to die?” 

“Why, yes, doctor,’ said Old Mortality, 
“7 do; unless sombody’s ill, and you’re 
doctoring ‘em, then I keep right on;” 
which was rough on the good practitioner, 

Asa rule, braggarteare easily scared; but 
a French bootmaker once proved an ex- 
ception to the rule, He was fond of boast. 
ing that nothing could frighten him, and 
two young fellows resolved to put him to 
the test. 

One of them shammed dead, and the 
other prevailed upon the bootmaker to 
watch the body through the night. Being 
busy be took his tools with him and work- 
ed beside the “corpse,’’ 

Towards midnight he began to aing, 
having been exhilarated by a cup of strong 
coffee which had been brought w him, 
Suddenly the corpse arose in his winding 
sheet, and said in the most sepulchral 
tones— 


‘When a man ia in the presence of death 
he should not sing!” 

The shoemaker was startied, but, re- 
covering his self posession ina moment, 

| he dealt the corpse a blow on the head wit 
18 nammMer, aw 6 #4 
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speak! 


Bric-a-Brac, 





or those under his uncle’s power, 
are of three kinds: the Vasu taukei, and 
the Vasv leuv, andthe Vasu; the last isa 
common name, belonging to any nephew 
Vasu tauke! isaterm applied 
to any Vasu whose mother is a lady of the 
land in which he is born. 
ference exists between the power of a Vasu 
taukei and that of a Vasu levu, which latter 
title is givon to every Vasu born of a wo 
man of rank and having a first-clasa chief 
Vasu tankel can claim any- 
thing belonging to a native of his mother’s 
land, excepting the wives, home and land 


for his father. 


formidable sum. 





HUSBAND AND FaTHer.—The young 
Cree Indian husband is « stranger within 
his wife’s parents’ gates till he is the father 
of ‘the Little Buffalo,” or whatever his 
child’s name may be. He has now a 
status, is recognized, and is no longer boy- 


DSATH AND Hymns.—In a village in 
New England the following superstitious 
belief is prevalent: During services in the 
church, if the church clook strikes while a 
hymn Is being sung, the belief is thet some 
parishioner will die within the week. 
strong is this belief that the striking 
mechanism of the clock is always stop- 
ped during services in which hymns are 


So 


HALF AND HAL¥.—A strange custom 
prevails with respect to matrimonial oon- 
tracts among the natives of Northern Nibe- 
ria. When a young native desires to mar- 
ry, he goes to the father of the girl of his 
choioe, and a price isagreed upon, one-half 
of which ia then paid down. The prospec- 
tive son-in-law at once takes up his resi- 
dence with the family of his lady-love, and 
resides with them a year. 
that time he still desires to marry the gir! 
he can pay the other half, and they are 
married on the next visit of the priest; if 
he does not want to marry her he need not 
do so, and simply loses the half he paid at 


If at the end of 


“THe Vasu.”—Moat prominent among 
the public oddities of Fiji is the Vasu. The 
word means a nephew ora niece, but be. 
comes atitie of office In the case of the 
male, who, in some localities, has the ex- 
traordinary privilege of 
whatever he chooses belonging to his uncle 


appropriating 


Vasus 


to 


No material dif- 


SUPERATITION, OR WHAT?—The wor- 
ship of serpents in India is common 
enough, but it takes rather a practical form 
in the vicinity of the little road-side station 
of Kuram, within a short distance of wnich 
is a village called Cawtha. In a grove of 
trees here there is a masonry tempie dedi- 
cated to the serpent deity, In whom the 
people of the neighborhood have implicit 
faith. Thoy assert that by worshipping 
this deity they enjoy complete immunity 
from snake-bites, deaths from which have 
been unknown within the boundary of 
their village from time immemorial. 
said that even when bitten by a anake, if 
the patient is quickly brought 
temple, he will not die from the bite. 
Should he be too far from the temple w be 
brought before the poison has worked its 
way into the blood, he has only w invoke 
the deity by name and piace a large stone 
—a millstone If possible—on his bead, 
squat down, drink water at intervals, and 
he will most assuredly be cured, 


Tux HUNTER Saint.—Saint Hubert, a 
Frenchman, was the most intrepid hunts- 
man in all Christendom. The banner, car- 
ried by hia votaries, is of green and goid— 
the staff surmounted by a gilt staghorn. 
It ie always borne by the oldest huntaman 
of the district. At the Ohapel of Saint Hu- 
bert at Hoyaumont, on the edge of the tur. 
eat of Chantilly, part of the leathern jerkin 
of the Saint is preserved. 
jorkin was allowed on Saint Hubert’s Day 
to the hounds of the Prince de Oonde, who 
were brought over from Chantilly, after 
being blessed at the Mass of the Parish 
In the thread lining of the jerkin 
lies the power of heaiing bhydrophobia 
This lining is made of the coarsest hem pen 
canvas cloth, not much finer than the sail- 
cloth in use for the fiahing-smacksa of our 
days, and yet every fibre of its texture ins 
beyond price, nay, every thread is measur- 
ed a half anda quarter miliimetre, and 
the smallest ineasurement, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, might be 
sold, were it possible of acquisition, for a 
And strange to say, the 
superstition of the holy “doubiure”’ retains 
as great a power over the minds of the 
upper clase#es as OVer those of the unedu 
cated peasants themselves 
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Mtay, kindly death, ere yet our solemn way 
He entered on. Thow art the tardy friend 
I waited for Lhrough many 8 weary day, 


That (how mieht'st lead me tomy journeys end. 

Throogh el! my loud-voleed woe thou didet not 
come, 

Nor yet when low Llay in sorrow dumb’ 
Toy emlle le cold, ae lf all Incomplete 

Were my poor fragment of a lowly lile. 
llow often weary were my bleeding feet! 

flow weak my arm at beet amidet the etrite' 
Yel, tint not, Death, the loyal mise the ir grown, 
Yor, (-! takes up what mortalstrali lay down! 
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RY THR AUTHOR OF ‘STRANGERS &#TILL,”’ 





“PRINCE AND PRASANT,’’ ‘‘THE 
LIGHT6 OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘a 
WOMAN'S 6In,’’ ETC. 





OHAPTERHR I. 


Tia the mystic hour when the famous 

| Chandos ghosts patrol the dark, alient 
corridors, when ladies in hoops and 

patches and gallant-lookingigentiemen with 
siiken hose and flowing locks descend trom 
thelr tarnished frames tn the picture-gal- 
lery tocreep nolseieasly about hall and 
staircase, when rate and inice scamper be- 
hind the old worm-eaten paneia, and ordin- 
ary mortals have retired lo thelr rooms to 
aleep. 

Although dawn will sooh be breaking, 
the candies are etili burning in a oosily- 
furnished bed-room in the west wing of 
Chandos Court, a cheertul-looking fire is 
roaring and biasing up the chimney, a 
smal! brass kettle is hissing merrily upon 
the hob, and an air of life and animation 
prevails, strangely at variance with the 
gioomy stillness on the other side of the 
clomed door, 

A beautiful ball-dresa, suggestive of 
Worth, is lying creased and tambled upon 
a low ottoman; gloves, shoes, and fans are 
scattered about in reckiess disorder; and a 
girl in a soft cream-oolored dressing-gown, 
with her brown hatr falling in long wavy 
tresses, about her shoulders and clusterin 
in raffled curls upon her low forehead, 
ia sitting with her feet on the low brass 
fender, an einpty tea-oup In ber hand, medi- 
tatively surveying the glowing logs in the 
grate. 

“Then you os | think I was a success — 
that on the whole! played my part pretty 
well?’ she is saying dublously, as though 
she has not yet inade up her mind upon the 
subject. “Do not hesitate to tell me if you 
couid not hear «a word 1! said, and 
if I looked a perfect guy in my pow- 
dered wig. 1 should ne to know the 
truth.”’ 

“The truth indeed! If I told you the 
truth it would make you so conceited 
that you would be unbearabie ever after- 
wards,” 

The speaker, Lady Chandos,stands at the 
ogpeliie side of the hearth-rug, with the 
blaze of the fire lighting up the dia- 
monds round her throat and in her hair 
aud showing the curves of her graceful 
figure, 


No one would imagine that there is only 
three years’ difference between the ages 
of Cecilia Chandos and Theo Dudley, 

They bave been calldren t her and 
school-fellows, and now are the fastest and 
firmest of friends, 

But their lives have been widely difler- 
entaince the days when they quarreled 
over their dolls and playthings, and tolled 
away atthe “select seminary for young 
ladiea,’’* 

Theo has run almost wild in « lonely 
country parish, wbere,at ber father’s death, 
she was placed under the guardianship of a 
bachelor uncle, seldom seeing or speaking 
Ww any one save the members of the house- 
hold from week’s end to week's end, and 
never taking part in any entertainment 
inoré exciting than a village concert, or 
one of the weekly sewing-meetings held 
during the winter months in the Reverend 
Algernon Smith's shabby litthe drawing- 
room, 

Oco!\lla on leaving school was immed iate- 
ly p.unged Into the midst of society, into a 
very vortex of galety, and before the year 
was out bad married the cateh of the season, 
Sir James Chandos,a wealthy baronet, 
with ahousein London and an ancient 
estato in Blankaebire, 

“The way you have deceived us all is 
most extraordinary,’’ exciaims her lady- 
spip, with suiden vehemence. ‘To think 
that (be spidery child, all legs and aria, 
with a complexion like a haymaker's, who 
always used to be in disgrace for one thing 
or another, should be the belle of the De 
Wimtons’ ball! Theo” —casting an incredul- 
ous glance at the pretty profiie—“how on 
earth have you managed it?’’ 

Nonsense!” replies the girl, with a gay 
ringinglaugh. “Why, it is scarcely two 

ears ago since you told me you f that 

might poasibly pags ina crowd, but you 
were afraid 1 should never do anything 
more!’’ 

“My dear Theo, never breathe such a 
thing again! If any one heard you,it would 
be aaid | must have been downright mad ; 
and it is the easiest thing in the world to 
be shut Up in @ iunaticeasylum in these en- 
lightened days. Why, everybody was rav- 
ing avout you to-night! She Stoops to Con. 


onelepoke to declared that your Miss 
fmardcastic was the prettiest that had ever 
been seen; and, ae for your acting—well, 
they all say you ought to go on the stage. 
But 1 spall pot stand here singing your 

raises any longer. Teil me bow you en- 
loved the ball and whom you danced with. 
By-the-bye, how badly you write! itis 
scarcely possible to make out a single 
name’ —taking up acraumpied dance pro- 
gramme, which bas apparently done good 
ser vice during the ne and studyi 
itintently. “Tosee ali these wonderfu 
hlerogly phics, one would say you had been 
engaged 0 #0 many Boers or Arabs. Ab, 
here are some initials that 1 can decipher! 
‘J. G.'—tor Jack Greville, | suppose—and 
‘YY. M.’ *Y, M.,’ ‘¥. M.’"’—more emphbati- 
cally. ‘‘My dear Theo, bow many dances 
did you have with ‘Y. M.?’ There are five 
here that I can mako out,” 

‘*] —I—oh,I do not know!” answers Theo, 
endeavoring to spoak in an unconcerned 
manner and failing y: 

“Ab, so that js how the land lies!’ mur- 
murs Lady Chandos, raising her eyebrows 
significantly, So poor Jack got his nose 
put out of Joint at last! Buttell me who 
this ‘Y. M.’ is? I bope he is nice, band- 
sone, rich, and ail the rest of it; still I al- 
ways bad an idea that it was going to be 
Jack Grevilie—you and he were such great 
friendas,"’ 

“You are quite mistaken—it was never 
aay one,” cries Theo with suspicious haste, 
bending her head to hide the crimson tint 
is rising mercilessly, covering her throat, 
face, and ears, “I do not know what you 
mean. I have told you over and over n 
that I shall never marry, that I shall live 
aud die an old maid,” 

‘‘Andao I used to declare with equal ve- 
hemence, yet herelam with a huspand 
and three children.’’ 

Lady Ubandos laughs and shrugs her 
shoulders, 

“But you know it really is essential that 
one should narry nowadays; a woman is £0 
helpless without a husband,” 

“]t is much safer t© liveand die an old 
maid—a nice comfortable old maid, without 
any one to worry your life out. Ob, to see 
some of the husbands and wives of the pre- 
sent day is really sad!’’ 

“Yen,’’ admite Lady Chandos; ‘‘no one in 
his senses would envy them. The hus- 
bands look so harassed, and their wives 
always seer to be in such astate of anxiety, 
as though afraid of lookers-on thinking that 
they are not quite allin all to their iords 
and masters. Now for my part I never 
trouble about James, 1 do not think that, 
because he cares to spend some of his time 
at his club, he is neglecting ne, I am only 
too thankful t get rid of bim tor a littie 
while--men are such a dreadful nuisance 
sometimes, Yet, for ali that, if James had 
never asked ie to warry him, there is not 
another man in the world to whom! would 
have tied inyself. My advioe is, marry—if 
the right nan comes; but, if he does not, 
take Panoh’s advice, and don’t! Who on 
Garth is this inysterious ‘Y. M.’ with whom 
you condesacend to dance five times this 
evening? ‘Y, M.’—such extraordinary ini- 
tials! never heard of them before.”’ 

“Nor did 1,” confesses Miss Theo, clasp- 
ing ber hands idly behind her head; “and 
1 do net suppose be has ever heard them 
himeelf either! The fact of the matter is 
he istne nan who, at the last moment, 
offered to take Captain Grant’s place in 
‘She Stoops to Conquer, He had acted 
‘Young Marlow,’ and knew the part per- 
fectly, so that we had no rehearsal; and I 
never saw bim until he wason the 6. 
Of course no one thought of introducing 
us afterwards, when we had been acting 
together al! the —? 80 that, as he was 
— a stranger there, | had no chance of 

nding out his name, Therefore 1 could 
= put him down on my card as ‘Y, M,’ 
—‘Young Marlow,’” 

“And he—did he know your name?” 

“No; I believe he had no idea who I was, 
because I saw his card, and he had written 
down ‘Mise Hardcastle’ each time,” answers 
Theo, laughing. 

“Each time indeed,” says Lady Chandos, 
with a dubious shake of her head; “and you 
knew nothing more about him?’”’ 

“Well,no—nothing excepting that I fancy 
he is a major in the Hussars,” 

“Ah, the proverbial soldier who loves 
and rides away!’ observes her ladyship 
philosophically, noting the faint rose tint 
which is deepening in the girl’s cheeks, “It 
is of no use, Theo—they are always a mis- 
take. You had much better ex d ali 
your smiles on poor Jack —he ll fully 
appreciate them; for 1 never saw any one 
look more down-hearted and thoroughly 
disconsolate than he did to-night, when 
you were whirling round the room with 
that gallant Major, Butl must say good. 
night. Ifthe meet is at ten you really 
ought to be in bed—you will never have 
strength to holdin that dreadful horse of 
yours; and, if you sleep upon my small 

fece of good advice, you will be sill the 

tter for it,.’’ 

Two minutes later Lady Chandos is 
sweeping noiselessly along the ghostly 
corridor, where the moonlight, streaming 
in through the deep mullioned windows, is 
lying in broad bright bands across the 
oaken floor, 

a 7 e © . 


It is atypical November morning—dull, 
foggy, and decidedly depressing. 

Jverhead thesun is struggling bravel 
to penetrate a mass of | -oolored cloud; 
the grouna is strewed with damp yellow 
leaves, which the wind has brought down 
during the night. 





quer wae the hit of the evening, and every 


Sir James Chandos is apparently perfect- 
y Satished withthe day and everything 
6180 a4 he Stands beneath the large arched 
doorway of Chandos Oourt, surveying his 
spirited hunter and giving some last direc- 


dey with the Quilitborpe Bounta of which 
w 

bee tbe iene ce filled his fa- 

ther and his grandfather before him. 

“A splendid day forscent!”" he marmaurs, 
looking up comp tly at the cloudy sky. 
“‘Wesball have one of the best runs of the 

” 


And then, suddenly remember! that 
the low phaeton drawn by the pair of dark 
roan cobs, which Lady Chandos is driving 
this morning, has just disap from 
sight, he places his foot in the stirra 
swings himself into the saddle, and, P 
ting spurs to bis horse, starts off at s ge lop 
down the drive 

Low Garth Farm, where the bounds are 
mee this , 1s about three miles 
from Chandos Oourt m.. is . — 
coun bt nnn run, fences low an 
sotlabie and foxes abounding in the wood- 
ed coppices around. 

Being within an easy distance of Miill- 
chester, 0 guesmea there is always a 
large con = military men at the 
meet, which invariably one of the best 
of the season. 

This morning is no exception to the rule. 
The ball of the preceding evening has only 
served toincrease the number of hunts- 
men; and, despite the threatening sky and 
cold wind, it was a very an! scene as 
Lady Chandos drives up with her spirited 
roans. 

“So you are not coming with us to-day, 
Lady Ghandoa!"’ exciaims a dark aristocra- 
tic-looking man, reining in his horse be- 
aide her, and bending forward to give her 
ladyship his hand, “Last night been too 
much for you, after all?’ 

“Yes; Iam afraid I do not feel quite up 
toall your fences this morning,” sbe re- 

lies, laughing. “You seé wé were not 

ome until long after two o’clock, and then 
we had to sit over the fire and discuss 
everybody and —a. Poor Theo— 
she will be tired after it ail!’’ 

‘Yes; I have just been telling Miss Dud- 
ley that she is working very hard. A play, 
> 1, and a hunt all within twelve or four- 
teen hours—it is almost too much of a good 
thing!” 

“Yes, indeed. But where isshe? | have 
not seen her since | arrived.” 

“She was here a moment with some 
of the De Wintons. Ah, yes, | see her now, 
jast straight across! How well she looks on 
norseback—she sits so perfectly, and she 
and that splendid chestnut seem to under- 
stand each other so thoroughly! By-the- 
way, Lady Chandos, is that your horse?” 

“No; Rob Roy is Theo’s own property, 
and she thinks the world of him,’’ answers 
her ladyship, flicking the cob’s ears, “He 
was apresent from her godfather; so she 
always brings bim down here for the hunt- 
ing every season.”’ 

“How very nice! Miss Dudley’s god- 
father must be one worth having—rather 
different from the usual godfather who pre- 
sents you with a mug orafork and spoon 
upon your christening-day, and then con- 
siders he has done his duty. But, now, 
that I think of it’—and the speaker puts 
up his lasses and looks questioningly 


around— not Miss Dudley ex- 
pectations from her r? Je it not 
said she will inherit bis immense pro- 
pert 


‘Yea, 80 every one says: but he is such a 
whirasical old man that I always think,just 
to plague everybody, he leave the 
whole of his fortune Ww some ridiculous asy- 
lum that no one has ever heard of. It would 
be justlike him, By-the-bye”’—suddenly 
breaking offand bending forward eagerly 
--“‘could you tell me who that is talking to 
Theo now?”’ 

“That,” answers her companion, glanc- 
ing across the field ata tall mili -look- 
ing man, who is standing by the side of 
Theo’s beautifal chestnut somewhat linger- 
ingly, rearranging a refractory strap—“‘oh, 
1 fancy he is one of the officers trom MilI- 
chester! You will remember him no doubt 
from last night—he is that -looking 
aw who took the part of Young Mar- 

ow. 

Lady Chandos raises her brows, then 
looks with even greater interest at Theo 
Dudley’s cavalier, 

Yes, he is good-looking—very good-look- 
ing indeed, 
fe. . = ~~ struck with him the night 

ore when he appeared upon the stage 
for the first time fn his browa wane ieee 
quaintly-cut riding-coat; but,as watches 
him now, she comes to the conclusion that 
if possible, he looks even better in his irre- 
proachable hunting-attire. 

“Oh, yea, of course!’ she exclaims at last. 

“Major—Major——” 

— away! Forward! Yonder he 


The huntsman’s “Yoicks!” ring out clear 
and streng. 

in a moment the hounds are strea 
across a wide meadow in full cry 
after a fox which has dashed out of a 
covert close by, and ali is bustie and con- 


Red-faced old farmers take a last pull at 
their flasks, oi are tossed indiacrimin- 
ately aside, little flirtations come to an 
igncusintous close, and everybody settles 

Own in his or her saddle without another 
word, 

Away goes Theo, with a wave of her 
hand to Lady Chandos, her whole face 
radiant, her cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
sparkling in expectation of a delightful 
run. 

_Clome to ber, at her left hand, is Jack 
Greville, riding hard and somewhat reck- 
ieaaiy, whilst at her right, with some yards 
intervening, is the hero of the previous 
evening—the gallant Major. 

How well he looks on his fine thorough- 
bred, with his dark bandsome face and 





soldierly bearing! thinks Theo; and a thrill 


of delight runs through her veins as, clear. 
ing a broad stream in a ponerty manner, a 
low “Bravo!” breaks from his | 
distinctly upon her ears, 
Jack Greville nears it to6, and an expres. 
re “ oe mer rensany « f over his 
ap ngsdown unting-crop sharp. 
ly upon the shoulder of h's mare. d ° 
Twenty minutes’ bard ran bas told oon- 
siderably upon the field; rideriess horses 
are careering about in simiess cujeyment, 
grease are issuing from the depths of peace 
-loo ditches; and once more the 
flasks are Drought into requisition. 

Taco k bravely to the fore, whilst 
Jack G 6 still pounds laborioas- 
ly by ner side—resolutely, determined. 
ly, as though he never means to leave her 


n. 

n vain does Miss Dudley slacken speed 
—in vain does she put her horse to his 
quickest galiop, Greville is always within 
a few paces of her. 

Drawing in ber rein suddenly, as she be- 
comes aware that her hat is not so secure 
as it ought to —— glances up almost 
angrily to find that Greville has paused 
too. 


“Please do not stay on mr accournt,’’ she 
says in a chilling tone, pulling off her bat 
and beginning to rearrange her ruffied 
brown locks. “I shall not be able to 
start again for some minutes; and it is a 
shame that you should not be in at the 
death!”’ 

Jack Greville only lets his reins drop 
upon his bhorse’s neck, and gives a cursory 
giance at his watch. 

‘“See—you have plenty of time; they are 
making for Corber Wood,’’ she cries, turn- 
ing in ber saddle, and rapidly scanning the 
country around. ‘If you take # short cut 
through Farmer Reed’s stackyard you will 
catch up with them directly.” 

“You appear to be desperately an xious to 
get rid of me,”’ retorts her companion 
looumily, paying little heed to her direct- 
ons, 

“Yes, 1am; you are quite right,” she de- 

clares, with sudden vehemence. “i am 
tired of being followed about by such a 
cross-looking individual,” 
“Ah, no doubt you would have ferred 
to be left alone with that other fellow, so 
that you might flirt with him to your heart’s 
content! But you need not trouble your- 
oelf, Mise Dudley--nothing was farther 
from my thoughts.” 

His words bring the warm blood to her 
cheeks; she hesitates for a moment, speech- 
less with dismay, then she holds her head 
erect, and rennet him disdainfally, 

“Mr. Greville,do you know what you 
are saying?”’ 

“Do I know what 1 am aaying?’’ he rei- 
terates hia nme i “Yes, indeed; and 
more than thsat—l know you are oF 
me shamefully, scandalously, and that 
have a right to ask foran expiana- 
tion. Six months ago you gave me ever 
hope of accepting me sooner or later, if 
your uncle’s consent could be obtained ;and 
yet all at once, without any reason you sud- 
denly throw me over, and refuse to have 
anything tosay to me. Of course’’—sbrug- 
ging his shoaiders—‘‘if you have so little 
sense of honor, if you are accustomed to 
breaking your promises with such a total 
disre for——”’ 

“1 do not break my mises,’ interpo- 
ses Theo warmly. ‘You are talking utter 
nonsense; I simply said that, if 1 ever did 
marry, 1 would perbaps think about—your 
offer; but that is all; and considering there 
is not the least likelihood of my marrying 
any one at all, 1 cannot imagine why you 
should make such a commotion,” 

“No matter if you do dance half the even- 
ing with another fellow, and flirt to such 
an extent thatthe whole neighborhood is 
talking,’’ he retorts, a ring of bitterness in 
his voice, ‘“Itis uselest—you cannot de- 
lude me. Say honestly you are infatuated 
with that foo!; I know you are—all girls 
like admiration; and he has made rd 
running enough in ali conscience darin 
tne last twelve hours. Everybody 
it; I heard at least a dozen different 
people whisper that those pretty love- 
scenes were not all acting—and I believe it 
thoroughly. Butlet me warn you, Miss 
Dudiey’’—suddenly changing nis satirical, 
half-bantering tone to one of grave con- 
sideration—“‘that man is not so disinterest- 
ed as he may appear; it is widely known 
that you are old Colonel veson’s 
heireas!’’ 

Tneo looks up at him in great astonish- 
ment. 

For a moment os seems to fail her, 
all the color goes from her face; then sud- 
denly, with a glance of utter contempt, 
she takes up her reins, and brings down 
her whip sharply upon the chestnut’s 
shoulder, 

Detecting ber intention, Greville wheels 
quickly round, and is about to lay a de- 
taining hand upon the brible; but Rob Roy 
is not accustomed to such treatment at his 
young mistress’s bands, 

He starts, rears,and, tossing up his head, 
is off at a rattling pace across the stretch of 
open country before him. 

Away goes the fiery a with di- 
lated nostrils, over fences and ditches, Up- 
niiland down-hill, as though he never 
means to pause again. 

For the first five minutes Theo cares 
nothing for the recklessness of hie great 
speed. 

Drawing her hatfarther over her 6y®, 
she bends her head tothe wind, and ie 
him go to his heart’s content; but five mia- 
utes’ hard run finds him in no way anxious 
to lessen his pace. 


He still ssemsas determined as ever 
cover four or five miles of the roug# 
even around, which is now telling px 


Theo’s rapidiy-failing strength. 





In vain does she tighten the reins and 
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ll the curb; in her tenderest tones she 
mplores Rob Roy to stay; abe stretches 
out one hand and lays it soothingly upon 
hie sleek arched neck, butto no heel 
and the sigbt of a high stone wall, rigin 
grim and foreboding some fifty vyarde 
ahead, causes a sickening sensation of 
impending evil to take possession of 
her. 

Her brain reels, the wall fades away in 
the distance, she feela the chestnut rise; 
sbe is conscious of a e tottering—a 
quick back ward novement—and then there 
is a heavy thud upon the ground, and sbe 
remembers no more. , 


OHAPTER IL, 


yOU are better now,” 

Tneo opens her and makes a 

faint effort to move; but a dreadful 

fesiing of lassitade comes over her, her 

bead sinks back again, and her eyes 
close, 

She wonders where she is, what has hap. 
pened, and what can be the meaning of the 
sense Of fatigue, the extraurdinary aching 
of ber limba, 

A slight shiver over her, as 
sently vivia recollections of that terribie 
ride crowd upon her. 

it was that wall. Roy would insist upon 
leaping it; and she was thrown into the 
cold dank ditch, where she is lying now— 
among numberiess toads and no doubt an 
army of water-rats. 

Yes; she can feel them crawling about 
ber,she can hear the rats squeaking in their 
holes! She shudders, 

How many milescan she be from home? 
Will anybody ever think of coming all this 
way to find her? 

Aias, if not, she must stay there always, 
for ever and ever! 

She is so weary, 80 thoroughly exhausted 
that, sooner than make any attempt to rise, 
she will lie there all night among the toads 
and the rats, with the chill November 
breezs blowing about her, and her throh- 
bing head lying prostrate upon its stony 
resting place. 

But surely, she thinks,some one was 
speakiug! 

Then some one must have surely found 
her! 

She stretches out her hand to grasp the 
rough grassy sides of the ditch, in order to 
assure herself that she is really awake; she 
half raises her head from—can it be a pil- 
low? A pillow lo a ditch! © 

She opens ber eyes slowly and gazes 
round in bewilderment, as she becomes 
aware that, instead of the tangled grass she 
had been imagfning, she is clutching a 
gaudy-colored crochet antimacassar—thzt, 
instead of the damp ditch, she ia lying up- 
on a wide old-fashioned couch, and thatthe 
wind is produced by a fan which is being 
gently wafted to and fro, 

“Ah, you are improving now, loan see! 
You wiil soon be ail right. Drink a little 
of this brandy—it will do yoa good di- 
rectly.”’ 

She starts at thesound of the voice; then, 
suddenly waving off a giass which is being 
held to her lips, \ooks up to meet the gase 
of a pair of anxious blue eyes, and to find 
herself face to face with the Major. 

“Wherever am 1? How have I got 
here?” she stamwers, gazing round atthe 
low-ceiied, small, primitively-furnished 
room, 

he Major smiles, 

“itis a cottage which fortunately hap- 
pened to be quite close to the scene of your 
disaster, No, do notattempt to move; at 
— you are much better iying 
still,’ 

‘Theo passes her hand across her forehead 
and looks wonderingly at the tall figure by 
her side, 

‘But you,” she says—“‘you were powbera 
near when ” She shudders, 

“Yes, 1 was,’’? he answers quietly, ‘I 
had noticed that something was wrong, 80 
1 set off after you as hard as I could ride. 
I should think | wnust have been with you 
in about two minutes,’’ 

“And what bad happened then? I was 
unconscious, | suppose,’’ 

“Yeas, quite, You have bad a wonderful 
escape, alm sure every one ought to be 
thankful you were not killed. You oer- 
tainly looked like death when 1 rescued 
you from the bottom of that ditch; but you 
soon an to recover, and now you are el- 
most yourself n,”’ beadds in a more 
bopeful tone, as he notes the color  seaee 
ly returning to the giri’s pale chee 

Theo lets ber band sink back contented- 
ly amongst the cushions. 

“Yes, 1 do feel better,’’ she says, with 
asmile; “but I wonder how it all hap- 
pened,”’ 

Toe Major shrugs his shoulders. 

‘It is easy enough to sce how the acci- 
dent happened,” he replies, taking up his 
bunting-crop and tapping the toe of his 
boot meditatively; ‘‘but the mystery is, 
whatever made your horse start off at that 
perilous speed? It seems so extraordinary, 
for only a few minutes before I saw him 
standing as quiet as a lamb,” 

Then she suddenly remecabers what 
took place, and the blood rushes to ber 
cheeks, 

Greville’s words, his insinuations! How 
bad he dared tos to her as he did? 

The Major, looking down at her, - 
ceives the sudden return of color with a 
feeling of relief, the death-like whiteness 
Of ber face having caused iim some un- 
Casiness, but he does not see the angry 
%'*@un in ber eyes. 

Sbe raises ber head from the pillows,and 





uakes a wore effectual effort to rise. 

I~—l am so dreadfully sorry that ail 
his has happened!’’ she says in a low falt- 
ering tone, You must have missed such 
® good run, By-the-bye, how gid you 
Manage t ring we her e 


“Oh, easily!” returns her cempanion 
quickly, “You were not very heavy”— 
cualling, ashe looks wonderingly up at 


pt pon carried me?” 

“T could not ask your leave,” he sa 
laughing at the colsowhes orplened pd 
pression which crosses T 8 face, 


0 ey poet of you, I am sure,” 
she retu with « grateful glance. “But 
lam quite forgetting about poor . How 
is he? Did they catch him without much 
trouble?”’ 

“Roy!” echoes the Major, suddenly oon- 
t his brows as he encounters the 
girl’s anxious gsze. “Is that the horse 
— riding? He is not your own, is 


“*Yes, he is—my own. I never hunt un- 
leas I can have Roy, he is such a beauty; 
but the worst of it is I am al Ce da 
of matey: ing to him. 

All this time the rhes been stand- 
ing by ber side; now however, without a 
word, he turns abruptly away, and, walk- 
ing up to the window, becomes aeeeaty 
en in the wintry scene outside. 

heo looks after the figure in amaze- 
—_ . 

‘You are su~e he was caught?’’ she sa 
in a tone of faint ineredulity. is 

‘Yes, he was caught,” answers the Ma- 
jor, not turning his head or averting his 
en for one moment from the diamona- 
shaped panes before him. 

“And he—he is all right?”’ 

Theo bes risen to Ler feet, and has moved 
two steps towards him; but suddenly she 
pauses, the room + Y to be swimming 
round her, a dark cloud seems to be com- 
ing down from the oeiling, lower and 
lower, and in the distance, against the faint 
glimmering light of the window, the Ma- 
jor’s head, his red coat, splashed leathers 
and tops are rapidly merging intoone ‘m- 
penetrable blot. 

“Ob, why do you not say something— 
why do you not speak?”’ she geepe. ‘No, 
no—do not try to deceive me! I know all— 
he is dead!” 

For ea few moments not a sound breaks 
the death-like stillness of the room except 
the faint crackling of the burn logs on 
the hearth and the monotonous ticking of 
the old eight-day clock. 

Theo sinks down Once more on Ww the 
couch with a strained bewildered expres- 
sion upon ber face, whilst the Major turns 
reluctantiy towards ber,and, with his hands 
plunged into his pockets, stands gazing 
sorrowfully u the bowed head ana 
the white stricken face of the girl before 


m. 

‘He suffered very little pain,” he says at 
length in a low tone, becoming alarmed at 
her stillness and pallor, ‘‘There is one com- 
fort, it was all over directly; and, besides, it 
was not your fault.’’ 

“Yes, but it was my fault; I—I know it 
waa!” cries Theo brokenly, suddenly clasp- 
ing her hands with a gesture of despair, 
‘It was my fault entirely—I touched nlm 
with my whip for nothing at ail; and he 
never would be whipped.” 


This last thooght is too much for ber; the 
tears which have been quickly gatheri 
overfiow and stream down her cheeks, an 
nob after sob breaks from her lips, 

Those sobs pierce the Major’s heart Jand 
make bim wince, 

He bad been sorry about the death of peer 
Roy—very sorry indeed—but now he feels 
that be would give everything he possesses 
if he could recall him to life, 

He looks despairingly at the slender 
tigure in the mud-stained habit, and then, 
sittiug down by her side, takes her band in 
his, 

This is the picture which meets Jack 
Greville’s eyes as he pushes open the door 
of thesmall parlor, and then stops sud- 
denly on the threshold. 

It isan pagetenreee moment; the Major 
abruptly drops Mies Dudiley’s hand and 
springs to his feet, while Theo pulls out ber 
bandkerchief and hastily b on away her 
tears, but not before Greville has stood a 
silent spectator of them for at least thirty 
seconds, with an expression of intense an- 
noy ance. 

‘*Confound the fellow!’’ he mutters be- 
neath his breath, “What impudence!’’— 
and then,advancing into the room and look- 
ing at Theo, he says aloud: 

‘*Lady Chandos has sent the carriage for 
yoo; I bave come to take you home,” 

It is certainly an unocongenial meetin 
and for the moment words absolutely f 
poor Theo, as her eyes rest upon the gloomy 
countenance of the new-comer, who seems 
to her #0 ciosely connected th the un- 
happy fate of her beautiful horse, 

5 for the Major, he is only too well 
aware of the frown which is contracting 
Greville’s brow, and, with some trifling re- 
mark, be turns slowly away. 

‘You are ready to come, [sup ?”’ pro- 
ceeds Greville bruequely, “From what 
the good woman of this cottage said, | 
fancied I should find you in the last stage 
of exhaustion, but’’—with a sarcastic in- 
flection—‘‘you do not look mucn the worse 
for your accident.” 

‘*Yea, 1 am ready to start now,” replies 
Theo, ignoring the latter part of his sent- 
ence, ‘if the carriage is there. I suppose 
we had better not keep it waiting. But 
you’’—rising to her feet and looking quick- 
ly towards the Major,with a total disregard 
for Grevilie’s feelings upon the subject— 
‘iean we take you anywhere? We should 
only be too glad if we could!”’ 

“No, thank you; do not trouble about 





| 


me, It is very kind of you, but I have my 


borse here,”’ 

[Tne girl winces involuntarily. Alm, | 
what would she not giveto have hob ity 
to oarry her home to-day—poor Rob Roy 
who is lying now with stiffened |imbes and 


vyiagay CFOS: 
ca . 





Can it be only an hour ago that he was 


cantering with his long easy strides, 
champing bis bit and arching nis neck 
in the proud consciousness of leading the 


field? 
It seems im 
tears well op in 


ible. Once more the 
her eyes,and her lips 
quiver, 


“Are ready,” in Grevill 
moving impatientiy to thedoor, “or shall 
tell the coachman?’’ 

“No; | am coming now,” answers Theo; 
then, turning suddenly to the Major, she 
says somewhat brokenly— 

‘Good-bye! I—I can never thank you 
enough for al! your goodness to me two- 


day. 

U Do not speak of it; Lamonly too giad 
to have been of any use to you,” he re- 
turns, taking the d she bolda out to 
a, ‘Ia there nothing more I can do for 

“Nothing, thanks, unless——’”’ 

Theo hesitates, Greville is already in the 
little stone. flagged | yay 

‘‘Uniess you could tell ine what has hap- 

to poor Roy? I should like hiin to 
ve a nice grave, I—I could not bear to 
think of his being sent away,.”’ 

‘*Yea, of course; I had thought about that, 
and I will go now and see that everything 
ia done as you wish.”’ 

“*You—you are too good,” she murmurs, 
with a faint sob, “I am afraid Iam troub- 
“— you dreadfully.” 

“itis no trouble at all,’”’ he answers 
gravely. “I would do anything that I could 
to help owl and, looking at the sweet 
sorrowful face with a strange earnestness 
in his own, he raises the hard which he is 
still holding closely imprisoned to his, and 
presses it to his lips. 

The next moment Greville is pack at the 
door again, and, without another word or 
even a giance in the Msjor’s direction, 
Theo turns and fullows him to the oar- 


as 
It is a very silent drive to Chandos 
Coart. 

After the events of the morning the girl 
is not in the mood for holding conversation 
with Jack Greville, who, considering the 
circumstances in which they last parted, is 
pag = the most undesirabie person whom 

er ladyship could have chosen to act as an 
escort upon the present occasion; and 
Greville is too thoroughly aware of the 
want of sympathy between them to make 
any eflort to smooth matters over. 

y the time they reach the Court they 
bave scarcely exchanged a dozen words; 
and he helps her out of the ae 
and follows her up the steps in ail- 
ence, 

The hall is deserted; evidently the sound 
of the tes pn a bas not penetrated 
the thick walls of the oak-panelled library, 
where everybody, no doubt, is taking after- 
oars tea; and Theo breathes a sigh of re- 
lief, 

She does not feel anxious to see anybody 
at present or to parry the questions of haif 
a dozen anxious inquirers; but, as she 
turns to go up-stairs, « footman comes Lur- 
rying towards her, an omitnous-looking 
orange-colored envelope in his hand. 

“A telegram for me?’’ she exclaims, 
throwing ber gloves and hunting-crop up- 
on the fairs, “Whom can it be from?” 

While Theo hurriedly breaks open the 
envelope, and glances over the few irregu- 
larly-penciied words, Greville stops short, 
apd gazes anxiously at the girl’s pale 
face, 

“It ils nothing, | bhope—no bad newa?”’ 

The telegram flutters to the ground, 

Theo passes her hand across Ler forehead 
with a gesture of weariness, alinost den- 
pair, then leans back heavily against the 
wall. 

‘*] am to go home at once,” is the only 
repl she makes. “My godfather is 
d r 

Grevilie gave a faint whistle of astonish- 
ment, 

“Old Colones! Leveson!’’ he exclaims 

hast. “By Jove!”—below his breath. 
‘*Ten thousand a year!’’ 

* * * * * . 


It has been a terrible 
early morning. 

Storms of hail, snow, and rain have fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession, and 
now a perfect burricane of wind is sweep- 
ing down from the distant mountains, 
whirling the fallen leaves along the de- 
serted country lanes, and howling round 
the ivied walis ofthe quaint old Priory, 
which stands out against the dark brancLes 
of the wintry- looking trees. 

Witbin all is warmth and brightness, A 
great wood fire is crackling and blazing up 
the library chimney, shaded lamps are 
casting acbeerful giow upon the coaily- 
furnished room, and, in the distance, a 
faint clatter and jinglingof sliver announce 
the speedy and welcome arrival of after- 
noon tea. 

Notwithstanding these pleasant sur- 
roundings, the girlin the sombre biack 
gown, standing In the deep embrace of the 
old stone mullioned window, looks soine- 
what forlorn as she beats a melancholy tat- 
too upon the smal! diamond-shaped panes, 
and gazes out into the rapidly -gathering 
dusx of the November day, 

It is just a week since Theo Dudley re- 
ceived the telegram informing her of the 
death of ver godfather, justa week since 
ashe left ali the galety of Chandos Court w 


day ever since 


return to the quiet depressing atmus- 
phere of her uncie’s bachelor estabiish 
ipent. 

Before that visit to her friend Lady 
Chandos she had been quite content witi 
ber iot ip fe: the loneliness of ¢ 
300 never t ed her before 

Ag a ruie she ig 

ig throug the anen 


ract 


| morning walk round the poultry-yard, the 
piggeries, and the stable, and was always 

y to make a fourth, when old Doctor 
Bland and the Vicar arrived fora game of 
whist. 

Nhe wonders why everytb! seemns 80 
diferent now--why she can think of noth- 
ing but 

“Theol” 

“Yes, uncle,” 

Atthe sound of her guardian’s sharp 
querulous tones, the tattoo comes to an 
abrupt termination, and Miss Dudley 
giances round inquiringly at the large 
writing-table where the master of Oid- 
stone Priory is engrosred with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of business-like look- 
ing papers, 

“Any more letters for me to stamp?’’ 

“No, child—no; 1 have finished all my 
letters for to-day; but 1 have just been 
looking over some documents which I havé 
received frum Hurst & Allen, your . 
father’s solicitors; and !t seems to me it is 
about tie you were told something of the 
contents of his will By-.the-bye”--turn- 
ing suddenly round, and elevating his 
pince-nes—-‘‘did the Colonel ever give you 
any idea bow he intended to leave his 
money? Did he ever tell you that he 
meant to provide for you?” 

“Well, yea, of course—he was always 
talking about his money. He has told me 
over and over again that I—well, that 1 was 
his belreas,”’ 

“Then he told you wrong, my dear,’’ ber 
uncle remarks bruaquely, 

‘‘Wrong!” 

Theo starts, and her cheeks turn paler, 

‘At the time he no doubt fully intended 
to leave you his whole fortune, Beyond 
one brother, whom a family quarrel en- 
tirely estranged in earlier oe ou and I 
were his only connections; and, bad he not 
bequeathed his wealth to one of us, It must 
necessarily have boen distributed amongst 
sO many hospitals and asylums, How- 
ever,’’ he proceeds, taking his glanses from 
his nose, and giving them a vigorous pol- 
isbing, ‘as is usually the case in such mat- 
ters as these, after leaving you sole legates, 
the Oolonel repented upon his death-bed, 
and bethought bimeelf of I’hilip Leveson, 
his dead brother’s child, whom he had not 
seen for fifteen years. The consequence is 
— wishing to treat you fairly, yot being 
anxious to keep the estates together, he has 
left everything jJoiutly to you and this 
nephew of his on oertafn conditions; and 
the ocnditions are’’—pausing @ moment to 
add greater emphasis to his wordsa—‘that 
you consent to marry bim within twelve 
months!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at Theo’s feet 
she could not have looked more dis- 
mayed, 

“To marry him —hisa nephew!" she gasps 
incredulously, “Uncle lsobert, whatdo you 
mean?’ 





“I say what 1 mean, my dear Theo, and 
what I have reason to believe istrue. The 
whole estate is yours, without any roatric- 
tions, if you marry Philip Leveson,’’ 

“And does aay one suppose for one mo- 
ment that | shall marry Philip Leveson— 
that [ shall consent W such an arrange- 
ment?’’ abe retorts wong meth 

Her uncle raises his bristling yray eye- 
brows aud shakes his head = thought- 
“—— 

‘It Isa question, my dear, upon which | 
dare say there will be many varied opin- 
jonas; because, if you refuse to become a 
party to the compact, you lose every- 
thing.’’ 

“And he?’’—breathlomsy, 

“Philip Leveson comes in for one haf of 
the property!”’ 

“How unfair!” 
mently, 

*U nfair!” 

“Well, you it may appear so; but, 
should he refuse to marry you, In that case 
you will inherit halt the estate,” 

“Ah’’—a taint sigh escapes the girl’s lip 
—‘in that case, then, I have ouly to make 
myself utterly objectionable, and the thing 
is done!”’ 

‘Yes; or, even as things stand now, you 
have an excellent chance,’’ observes her 
uncle, with an alr of calm but expressive 
significance, 

“How do you mean?”’ the gir! aska, 

“Well, so far, iny dear, this nephew wil! 
have nothing to do with the matter—-also 
lutely nothing,’’ reiterates the old gentin- 
man, with eo alightly sarcastic infivotion. 
‘He refuses marry you!”’ 

“He refusea?’’ 

‘‘Most emphatically!’ 

Theo stares at ber uncle 
went. 

“Then, as he bas refused to marry me, | 
come into the property?” 

** Yos; unless’ —and a smile of placid an- 
surance spreads over the old man’s hard 
rugged fosaturex—-“you refuse also, Of 
course you have t» meet each other before 
anything is done, to give you an opportun- 
ity oe if possible, ata more favor- 
abie conclusion;and,knowlng this, | asked 
him to dine here to-mnorrow evening, when 
you can both make each other’s acquaint 
ance, If, even after the Interview, ne «till 
remains as determined as he was woen tiie 
conditions of the will were first made known 
to hiin, things can pe settled definitely. 


[TO BB OONTINUED,] 
—_—- <a 


Pik most egotistical of the United NLates, 


exclaims Theo vehe- 


in astonish- 





‘*Me.’’; most religious, “Maas.”; nics 
Asiatic, “Ind,’’; father of States, ‘la.’’ 
most uaaideniy, ‘*Mins.’’; beat in time uf 
Nood, “‘Ark.’’; most useful in having time, 
Mo.’ decitnal State, *Tenn.”’; State of 
exciamation, *1,’’; most astonishing State 
‘ nost unhealthy State, ‘Li! Mimte 
6 the sick, **Ma State for ai 
MS La le where there a » 
'w aa fe .a 
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OUR OWF, 


———— 
If | had Rnown ta the morning 
slow wearliy al! the day 
The words unkind would troubie my mind 
That | sald when you went away, 
1 bad been more careful, dariing, 
Nor given you needless pain, 
Bult we vex our own with look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


We have careful thought for thecstranger, 
And smilies for the sometiiace guest; 

Hut oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 

Ab! \ipa with the carve impatient, 
Ab’ brow with the shade of scorn, 

'Twere accrue! fate were the night Wo late 
To undo the work of morn! 


Mary of Linghough. 


BY PAU! OUSHING, 











OHAPTSE iV, 


fT\HE lad was affectionate, intelligent, and 
Le and grew in stature and comel!- 
nesaa, 

Now and again Mary would take him tw 
Shotover Park, and show him the deer,and 
the large house In the distance; and at such 
times she had bard work to keep down 
angry and bitter thoughts, as abe refiscteu 
on Alwyne’s conduct In ignoring his own 
flesh and blood. 

She often gased atthe lad to discover in 
bim some resemblance to his father, but she 
never succeeded. 

Indeed, she thought him more like her 
husband than Alwyne, which was very 
curious. 

Meanwhile that husband had many bual- 
ness engegements,and wasaway from home 
a great deal, 

e led a very buay life, and a pleasant, 
seeing that it was a remarkably prosperous 
one, 

Ot indomitable energy, of splendid auda- 
city, of excellent judgment, and shrewd 
temper, William Bunting was one of those 
fortunate individuals who combine very 
successfully the twofold oharacter of dar- 
ing speculator and sound steady business 
man, 

Ali he touched seemed to turn into gold, 
aud he touched inany things. 

Indian gold mines, American allver 
mines, South American rail ways,telephone 

vatenta, electric light patents, coai mines, 

oriok works, and stone quarries; he seemed 
to shrink from nothing, and nothing failed 
him, 

Whatever it might be worth before he 
handied it, and after be had handled, 
it wae worth money while he handled 
1 

Ten years after he had becowe a partner 
in the great silk mills he had accumulated 
a fortune of not leas than five hundred 
tnousand pounds, 

About this time there occurred an event 
that sent a thrill of sorrowful wonder 
quickly through the whole oountry 
aide, 

Folk oould scaroely credit their ears when 
it was toid them that Squire Paget was 
head over ears in debt,and was going to put 
Shotover to the hammer, Yetso it was,and 
ao it mageenes. 

The Squire, like Wililam Bunting, had 
sought to increase his diminished tnoome 
by yore in foreign stocks and shares; 
bat, unilke liliam Hunting, he bad no 
special aw tore at bis command, 
and no developed faculty for money-mak- 


ing. 

Kine result being that, instead of a shesrer 
a cutting wool, he Became one of the 
large flock of sheep that are annually shorn 
of all their fleece. 

Falling, he fell honoraply,and paid every 
man what he owed him. Then, broken- 
hearted and shame-eaten, Le went abroad 
to die, 

Spotover hal! and park and the home farm 
were knocked down wo the highest bidder 
—Mr. William Bunting. 

Oo the morning of the tenth anniversary 
of their marriage, Wiliiam Bunting pre- 
sented Mary with a large vellum case su- 
perbly embossed and stampod with her 
monogram in gold. 

Inside were several parchments which 
Mary read with amazemeut 

“] don’t understand it, Will,” she said 
presently. 

“it 9 only a little present for you on our 
wedding day,’’ answered William, laugh- 
ing. 

“Bat not Shotover, dear? You haven't 
bought Shotover?”’ 

“I have though, and paid for !t. And that 
parchment makes it youra. I would have 
given double, treble the price if neces. 


sary.” 

* sl understood what her husband 
meant perfectiy. 

She fluabed crimson. She wanted to thank 
ber husband, but somehow words were not 
at her command, 

She had « sense of pain, and the image 
of the ruined Squire was very vivid in her 
mind, 

“Are we to live there, dear?’’ 

‘lt hope eo, 1 am going to bave the piace 
thoroughly overhauled, andl hope we 
shall get inthiecoming summer. | want 
you to have as pretty a boudoir asa duch- 
ems; and you sbal! have it wo, if money and 
ekiilcan makeit. You haven’tiuanked me 
yet,” sald William. 


conduct was of a very mixed character, and 
he did not realise that Mary was painfully 
aware of the fact. 
Thus challen , Mary did her best to 
be gracious, but William felt that the 
whole thing was fiat, stale, and unprofit. 
able, 
By the end of summer the hall was in 
perfecttrim. Kverything was new, luxu- 
rious, and ooatly. 
Mary's boudoir would have held its own 
beside that of the Duchess of Merola. 
For two days the great silk mills were 
closed, and hund of operatives— mostly 
youne women—were given a fete cham- 
n Shotover Park. 
On the evening of the second day Wii- 
liam Bunting stood on the stone terrace in 
front of the great aouse, and made a speech 
to the assembled crowd, 
What the speech lacked in grace and 
finish itmade up ia daring; it was ~, * 
ous eulogy on the Novas Homo, and the 
political and social conditions that are fav- 
orable to bia breed. 
The crowd gave him three cheers at the 
conclusion, and dispersed singing ‘For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.” 

in a very little time Mary felt — at 
homein the great ball, but William re. 
mained much of a stranger there, iu feel- 


ing. 

Fie remembered what kind of aman was 
its late owner, a inan who fitted the places 
as fitly as the deer in the park or the rooks 
in the tall trees, and be was conscious thai 
he was not that kind of man. 

He told himself—we know that he did 
not lack courage—that he wasof a better 
kind, a kind fitter to survive. 

But there isa limit to self-deception for 
every man, and William Bunting exceeded 
his iimit in this instance, 

In the oid days of struggle and ambition 
he had to content himself with perfect 
health, but now that he had made himself 
he could, of course, aflord the luxury of 
bodily ailment, 

He discovered that something was wrong 
with him, and for a bandsome fee a fash- 
jonabie London doctor undertook to give 
it a name, 

Hie called it beart disease, Nothing more 
was needed, 

From that day William Bunting waa tur- 
nished with a first-rate complaint, and en- 
joyed the luxury of thinking he might die 
any moment, 

This went on for two years or so, until 
one morning alter breakfast he sat down in 
his chair and died, 

‘The doctor bad earned hie fee, He left 
every penny of his large fortune to Mary, 
unoonditionally. 

Aiso be left for hera sealed dooument, 
wherein be wid ber that he, and not Al- 
wyne Paget, was the father of the foster- 
ling. 

haother, dear, what is it?’’ cried the fos- 
terling, as Mary, having read the confes- 
sion, sank fainting inwo a@ chair. 

- - 7 o . 


One winter, some years ago, there was 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery a pict- 
ure called ‘‘A Memory.’’ 

It represented a girl Caens naar a hay- 
atack, simp y dressed, with a broad ooun- 
try-iooking hat on her head and a basket 
in her hand; her head was turned a littie 
aside, 

‘There was a singular absence of color, 
and only just enough light under the 
clouds to reveal her face, 

lt was the work of a comparatively un- 
kuown artist, and it was the gem of the col- 
lection, 

The art critics, with marvellous unani- 
unity, discovered its excellence and sang 
forth ite praise, 

Men who had nipped cruelly many a 
budding reputation with their frost of oriti- 
cism, and had damned with faint praise a 
ship-load of promising pictares, wiped the 
gall from off their pens, and, dipping them 
in honest ink, they wrote down that No. 
— was a inaster- piece, 

Much wondering, the town went to see 
the thing that bad conquered the many 
critics. 

1t expected to find merit of so technical 
and abstruse a nature as only critica coald 
discover or appreciate, and it was delight- 
fully disappointed, 

The town came back and talked of the 
plece for nine days and nights, 

it was the wost striking, the most sub- 
tile, the most pathetic, and the most beauti- 
ful bitof figure-painting it had seen for 
—_ a day. 

“Who was the painter?’’ 

up, ’ 


“Who waa he?’’ 

“Oh yes, Paget of Shotover, Sad knock 
down that, wasn’t |t? Hasto work for his 
living, poor fellow! Nobody ever guessed 
he had that in him, though. We must 
look bir up” 

So wagged the world’s tongue, As an 
artist Alwyue Paget would hardly be called 
& SUCCESA, 

Aas ove swallow does not make a suuimer, 
nor one speech an orator, neither does one 
pictore take a painter, 

Aud Paget Lad practically exceeded 
and exhausied timself in that one fine 
efiort. 

He had gove in for painting, not because 
be feit that he had a mission or a speciai 
facuily for tne thing, but mainly in 
oroer to beable to realizs externally the 
imege that haunted him and would not 
pasa. 





He was doing bis beet to conceal the bil 
ter dimappoiniment be feit 








bie wifes 
evident iack of enthusiasm. He feit almost | 
wronged. 
He forgot that his motive for this ploce 









come the delicate medium of thought. 

In that hour the baffied but indomitable 
artist triumphed; he worked with marvel- 
lous rapidity, and the result was ‘A 
Memory.” 

Overjoyed, he sat down and wept likes 
woman. 

He knew that he had succeeded; he knew 
that the world would admit his success, but 
his only ht was: 

‘It is she, man 
could ther. I have thrown her out of 
me — ae Surely, now, I shall be at 


He was in sore need of money, and an 
American millionaire offered him a tempt- 
ing sum for his picture. 

‘It ia not for sale, sir. If I sold that I 
should be aeling a living creature,” an- 
ee Se © tha touch of flerceness 
that ca his would-be patron to reflect 
that poets and painters are by nature akin 
to the “crank, 

By bis plece of artistic exorcism Alwyne 
Paget was only ly successful in driv- 
ing out of bis mind the image of Mary of 
Linghougb, as he called her. 

And there came a day when he decided 
that, by running down to Shotover, he could 
kill two birds with one stone, 

In the first place be might catch a sight 
of Mary, and he told himself, quite seri- 
ously, that ifhecould but see her once 
again the gnawing hunger of his heart 
would cease, 

Secondly, his desire to see the old home, 
the old hills, the old fields, the old stone 
walls—ay, and the old sky, and the old 
dales, 


‘Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Seneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars,’’ 


had become imperious and irresistible. He 
knew that Mary was now the mistress 
at the hall ut he did not know 
that her husband had been dead for over & 
ear. 

7 He remembered William Bunting but 
slightly, and his impression of him was 
not favorable. 

He wondered would Mary recognize 
him, and, looking in the glass, he thought 
not. 

He was atill on the sunny side of forty, 
though ee near the shadow; but 
his dark hair was already silver-gray, 
and he no longer wore a heavy mous- 
tache. 

His face was bronz9d and seamed and 
wrinkled in a carious fashion, but his 
= he wished that he could dye 
them 


They seemed the only part of him 
that had retained the old likeness; even 
his broad shoulders had grown very 
round, 

Nevertheless, before he set out on his 
journey he provided himself with a form 
of disguise; for the last thing that he wishb- 
ed was that any one should recognise 
him, 

So it came to pass that he found himself 
one afternoon in May ona by-road skirting 
one side of Shotover Park, 

The dear old hall, gray and dim, was 
visibie in the distance through the large 
trees. 

1t was Paget’s intention to put up at a 
roadsids inn about half a mile away, and 
he had already written to secure accom- 
modation under the name of Filax- 
man, 

He stood some little time looking across 
the park, then he picked up his hand-bag 
and, crossing the road, climbed a gate that 
led into a small plantation. 

Getting out of sight of the he sop- 
ped and, opening hia bag, brought out a 
hand-glass, 

me hens ee org this toa bush at a ocon- 
venient height, he next produced a 
— a beard and proceeded to adjust 

em, 

Then he surveyed himself in the glass 
and laughed aloud: the transformation was 
complete, 


His close-cropped ailvery-gray hair had 

gon place to a mass of fiery red stuff, and 
is clean-shaven face wore @ beard of the 

same terrific hue, as wildas a blackberry 
bash. He looked another kind of creature 
altogether, unkempt and fierce, 

“There,”’ he murmured half audibly, 
‘lam Dick Flaxman now with a venge- 
ance; even my eyes look blood-shot!”’ 

Then he shut up bis bag and proceeded 
to the yA Bueh inn. 

Several days went by without his catch- 
ing a glimpse of Mary, though he prowled 
ocout the roads and even ventured intothe 
park, 

He spoke with everybody hecame 
and chatted asa stranger with men an 
~onee that had been known to him as 
children, 


He learned a good deal about Mary, 
among other things that she was a widow. 
When be first heard it nis heart gave a 
great leap, then he grew sick and faint, and 
sat on a low moss-covered wail for hours, 
debating whether or not to pick up his 
traps aud leave the neighborhood. He stay- 
ed on, however. 

Everyvody bad a good word for Mary: 
she piayed the great lady to perfection, not 
only tn sweet dignity, but in heart-casing 
beneficence, 

Ons womeno called ber “a born angel,’’ 
whereupon the fiery-visaged stranger offer- 
6d her a shilling, saying: 

*Tnat’s for teiling a good-natured lie. 
Never be afraid of good-natured lies, my 


friend, 
Onoe afternoon when Paget was sketch- 


4 





teen, scoompanied by several fox-hounds,’ 
~ p+ for a moment apparently interect- 


in Paget’s work. 

Their eyes met, and the artist said, “] 
suppose you know how to handle « 
pencil?” 


‘Yes, sir, a little,” answered the boy, 


“Oan you paint any?”’ 
“Not very well at present. But—I shail 
be a painter some Sa 

“Indeed. Aren’t stro 


enough to 


“Oh, I hage a reason, my young gentile. 
man, A plowman is worth a troop of 
third-rate painters. I’m a third-rate painter 
myseif,seo | know what I am talking 
om You area gentieman’s son, are you 
bs] 

‘*Yes—but my father is dead. I live at 
the hall.” 


‘At the ball? What ball?” 

© 1g lad smiled a little proudly as he 
“There is but one bali round here, air. | 
mean Shotover.”’ 

The artist gave him a long, searching 
look before he said, “‘Are you Mar—Mrs, 
Bunting’s son?”’ 

“] am ber adopted son.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? There is a view of 
the hall from the shrubbery, young gen- 
tleman, that 1 should like to do. Do you 
think your mother would bave any objec- 


“Ob no, sir, 1 am sure she would not, 
wy come and watch your work?” 

‘Oertainly; come with pleasure, but— 
come sions.”’ 

The very next day found Paget ina well 
known nook in the shrubbery comfortably 
ensconced at work. 

lna while he was joined by the fosterling, 
ae to greatly enjoy watching him 
work, 

Bit by bitthetwo drew nearer to each 
other, until at last a genuine liking for 
each other sprang up, and they became 
firm friends, 

“T have told mamma ail about you. Do 
come and see her. She would be so glad to 
know ”* gaid the lad. 

But Paget put bim off with first one ex- 
ouse and then another. 

One day when Paget was alone, putting 
the finishing touches to his picture, of a 
sudden he veard footateps behind bim,and, 
turning, found himself face to face with 
Mary and her fosteriin 

He had half expec some such meet- 
ing, but now that it bad come he was un- 
nerved, 

“You told me not to bring any one with 
me, Mr. Flaxman, but it’s only mamma, | 
want her to know you,’’ said the lad, who 
could not understand the sudden pallor 
that seized his friend. 

Said Mary, “I bopelam not intruding, 
Mr, Fiaxman? My boy has taken great 
ae in your work. May I look at 

t 

“J didn’t expect you, that is all, madam. 
I shall be very giad for you to look at 
my ure, such as it is,’ answered 
m.. looked at him with a strange sensa- 

He was a queer-looking creature, she 
thought, with his fierce hair and his 
distant manner; yet his soft gray eyes, how 
familiar they seemed; and hie voice had a 
ring in ittbat sent a curious little thrill 
through ber, 

She drew near and examined the paint- 
ing for some time in siience. 

‘I like it very much indeed. Is it for 
sale?’’ she inquired, raising her eyes sud. 
denly to Paget’s face. 

His glance fell instantly, but not before 
she realized that his melancholy gray 
eyes had been scanning her with an ex- 
= that sent another etrange thrill! 


gh her. 

‘No, madam, it is not for sale,” he an- 
awe slowly. 

“] am very sorry. I should like to have 
owned it. auld you do another like it for 
me?’’ 

“T think of leaving the neighborhood to- 
morrow or the next day, but pe 

He paused for a moment or two, and then 
he continued: 

‘If you likethe picture I will give it to 
you if you will allow me to paint your face, 
madam. lam a portrait-painter by pro- 
fesaion,” 


“Oh, mamma, do let him doit. I 
should so like him to paint you,’’ cried the 


lad. 
A t flash the face of Mary as 
abe oaifl with « langh: 

“I am afraid, Mr, Flexman, that you and 
my are ina conspiracy together. He 
has : ed be ge hg hg Fay 
to paint me, a0ce: pod aye 
str’ on your own tartan, aba think I shal: 
have bene + aa of the bargain. When wii! 
a cTomerrow,” answered the artist with a 
low bow; then, turning to the iad, he said: 
‘Understand, young gentieman, the pict 
ure will be m fl lixe it, however, 
when it is finished, perhaps | shail fee! 
inclined to make you a present of it.”’ 

On the following morning Paget madé 
his way to the hall, where he was gracious. y 
received by ite mistress, 

Left to choose his own work-room, li¢ 
chose the billiard-room overlooking someé 
flowers and the shrubbery. 

*] shail want the key of the room, mad- 
am, 1 never allow any one to enter & rool 
in which 1 am at work without my perm'* 
sion.’’ 

‘‘Bat—it will get very dusty, I fear,’’ salc 











For years he worked nightand day at his 
oueé theme, finishing @ Canvas only to de- 
atroy itand begin afresu 

lt seemed as thougn be would never be 
abie @xpreas his idea, 

Al iast, bowever, there came the divine 

| nour in which stubborn matter gre w pilasti 
and sensitive, and, as it were, Gager to be 


x an i ruined mill whose water-wheel 
was costed with a soft green velvet, the 
growth of years, there came asiong a 
very oOright bonnie lad of twelve or thir- 


Mary, smiling. 
‘““‘Probabiy; but dust isasmall matte 
it ia left alone,”’ 
| So Mary handed him the key. Every 
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day fora week Mary gave him a sitting. 
He worked slowly but, as he said, satis- 
tactorily. 

Thia, however, bad to be taken on faith, 
for the singular man stoutly refused to al- 
low any eyes save bis own to look upon the 
canvas, 

During this period Mary frequently ask- 
ed herself why sbe always looked forward 
with pleasure to the hour when Mr, Fiax- 
wan would arrive, 

He was anything but a bandsome man: 
she hated red bair, He was anything but 
an agreeable man; he was taciturn and dis- 
tant with her, 

But his eyes—ah, yes, they were justlike 
Alwyne’s; and, but that it were — 
she would have said that bis vaice also 
certain tones similar to Alwyne’s 

Yet was it almost wicked to think of the 
gracious and comely Alwyne in connection 
with this fiercely-as man, untamed, 
unkew pt. 

‘‘] sball not be able to cowe to-morrow 
madam, but on the next day probably i 
shall be able to let you look upon your own 
image. I hope you will find it a good like- 
ness,’’ said Paget one afternoon as he came 
out of the house and met Mary walking on 
the terrace in front. He bowed low and 
passed on without walting or apparently 
caring fora reply. 

Mary watched him across the park for 
some distance; then she gave a little shrug 
to her shoulders, 

She was angry with herself.for having 
noped that she could beguile him for once 
to talk to her fora while, 

Meanwhile the artist was making for the 
Holly Bush inn as fast as he conveniently 
could, being aye by an odd notion 
that had suddenly occurred to him that 
morning a8 be stood surveying the vom- 
pleted painting of Mary. 

Arrived at the inn, he got them to put 
their fleetest plow-borse into their lightest 
cart and drive him to the railway oes 
nine miles away, where he caught the up 
trainand reached London a few hours 
later. 

At noon on the following day he was 
back again at the Holly Bush. 

He brought witb him a curious leather 
case, soe feet in length and breadth and 
very shallow. 

At nightfall he carefully put this case 
through the window of his sitting-room in- 
tothe garden. Some time later he said to 
the landlady: 

“‘{ am going out for a long stroll to-night, 
and 1 don’t want you to wait up for me, 
Have you got aspare key you can iet me 
have?”’ 

‘1 can let you have the key of the brew- 
house, sir, if you don’t mind coming in 
that way,” answered the landlady, who 
was prepared for all kinds of eccen- 
tricity in the “painter man,’ as she called 
him, 

Paget took the key and went out, and, 
getting the case, took the nearest cut to 
Shotover,. 

It was long past midnight when Paget is- 
sued from the sbrub and, crossing 
swiltiy and noiselessly the intervening beit 
of moonlight, entered the deep shadow 
thrown by the grim old pile. 

There were inside shutters to all the win- 
dows and, silently raising the lower sash, 
he gave the shutters a slight push and they 
swung open; in another moment he was in 
the billiard-room. 

Closing and fastening the shutters, he 
drew a candle from his pocket and lighted 
ite 

At the far end of the room his picture, 
covered with a large white cloth, loomed up 
in a ghostly fashion. 

Ee went up to it, uncovered and took it 
oft the easel; then he opened his leather 
case and carefully brought forth his famous 
painting, ‘“‘A Memory.” 

Patting this on the easel, he covered it 
up slowly, elaborately, reverentially, as 
one might fancy an old-world priest would 
cover up bis god with the diamond 
eyes, 

When this ceremony was ended, Paget 
packed tne other painting in the now empty 
case, blew out the candle, and, opening the 
shutters, passed out the same way that he 
entered. 

Leaving everything as be found it, be 
crossed over into the shrubbery, end there 
he remained, in view of the room that 
help h.s treasure, until daybreak; then, the 
danger of robbery being past, he returned 
bome and was soon sound asleep in bed. 
lt was past the noon hour when Paget 
awoke, 

This morning he treated his twilette seri- 
ously, and, discarding his knock-about 
t«eeds, dressed himselfas it were for a 
stroll down Pall Mall rather than for a 
ramble through country laaes. 

When he reached the ball a couple of 
hours later Mary was struck with his 
C.anged appearance; be carried himself 
beter, looked the gentleman, and seemed 
Ww have appiied “coercion” to bis rebellious 
hair with considerable success. 

His manner, also, had undergone a 
change for the better, she thought He 
was atientive to her, almost deferential. 
Hechaited with ber for nearly half an 
bour on art subjectaand life in London; 
she was astonished atthe cultured polish 
avd ease and humor of bis talk. 

Oae would have thought tuat he had 
suddenly remembered that he was not a 
Surly untrimmed monster from Bohemia, 
whose vocation was to act up to his terrible 
heir, bat a man of gentle breeding and 


fine manners; alsothat be bad only just 
now discovered that Mary was a woman of 
rare loveliness, and bore upon her the ini- 
nitable characters of geutiest ladyh« f 
tel ligence, and sym pat) 


Wee & 


At any raté, the sy 





one, and Mary felt sorry now thal tue time * 


of his departure was at hand. 


gg am tly, “With r r 
Luiasion , will eo and get the stety 
for your ipspection,”’ 

“Thank you. I am ver r to see 


it. When may I come in?” kindly asked 
. 


“Ob, you may come in ten or fifteen min- 
utes,” he a as he — her, 
minutes r Mary came down- 
stairs ri dressed for the occasion in 
half-mourning, 
- — er a A the billiard-room she 
y nter, who escorted her 
to the far end of the room. 

She thought ane felt his arm trembie; 
batif he was nervous, she was not in- 
clined to be too severe a critic. A fine 
yellow silk shaw! hid the painting from 


“is ered on 

ry placed herself in a tion 

and Paget stood by the easel, holding 4 
— of the ede lia band. 
am said, emil 

ult rar nah ane Mee oe 

ry 6 ty) 

herself as she looked on thet eventing when 
she parted with Al e —— 

ene Tecognised e picture in an in- 


She sta grew pale, and ttin 
nee penta to her breast, eucleiened, “on 
re) 


Paget advanced a step towrrds her, but 
drew back again. Then Mary came near 
to him and, gazing into his face, said, in a 


basal 
“How could you do that? Who are 
your’ 

For an answer Paget raised his hands and 
tore off his wig and beard. 

“Oh, Alwyne, Alwyne, my own——”’ 

She checked herself too late. He took 
her in his arms and murmured as he 
kissed her: 

“You, lam your own, and you are mine 
at last, at last,”’ 





“Bat | wronged you eg pe 
“Never mind, my love;1 am righted 
now, 


[THE END.] 





POTLATCH. 





fJ\UWE word “Potlatch” is one which to 
} many of our readers may be un- 

F known. We will give an explana- 
on. 

It is a word in use by the Indians of the 
North-west Territory, and means "to make 
a present.”’ 

ne ceremony which goes by thisname is 
the oe 

W'ben an Indian has accumulated wealth 
—usually in the form of horses, blankets, 
and weapons, and wishes to become a great 
chief—he sends out invitations to the chief 
men of the surrounding tribes and reserva- 
tions asking them to come toa certain place 
at a given date. 

When the guests arrive, the early part of 
each day is taken up by the presentation of 
gifte by the inviter,and speeches and songs 
on the part of the receivers, 

The reader must not imagine that the 
gifts are absolute, as in reality they are 
merely temporary,and have to be returned 
with interest whenever the recipient in his 
turn gives a Potlatch. 

The Indian nature does not permit of 
anything being dons without a clear pro- 
spect of making by the transaction in the 
long-run. 

The afternoon of each day is spent in 
horse-racing and betting, for greater 
gamblers than Indians it would be hara to 
find. 

More than a year “0 the writer and a 
friend had the good une to find them. 
selves at s rancber’s house in the wilds of 
British Columbia at the time when a very 
large Potiatch was going on in the neigh- 
porhood; so, in company of the J 
ranober and one or two cowboys, early one 
forenoon we mounted our half-broken 
horses and began to make our way towards 
the Indian camp, which lay about four 
miles off in the same valley. 

All were in good spirits, and the day as 
fine as could be desired, 

The trail led us over stony biuffe, with 
here and there a fine smooth stretch of 
sege-brush and See, _S these 
pote peo of our horses was as we 


along. 

Soon we reacaoed the last bluff, and there 
below us lay the camp. 

All around wandered the horses ani 
mules, and here and there one saw an In- 
dian boy, lasso in hand, on a barebacked 
borse, driving in sume straggier. 

Tue scene was very picturesque; the fiat 
bottom covered with fine grass; along the 
banks of the creek the fringe of cotton-wool 
and sumach trees with their urine yellow 
and crimaon foliage; on either side the steep 
mountain-siope, covered with giant pines, 
with bere and there a rocky crag stand- 
ing out bare and hard, lay before us, 

Bene, combined with the animated scene 
and the gay dresa ofthe Indians, framed 4 
picture never & be forgotten. 

Afier 3 moment’s pause to take in the 
view, we made our way to the camp, where 
we dismounted, leaving our norses stand- 
ing with the bridies banging loose, which 
secures @ Dative horse from s#traying. 

Tne numberof Indians present was very 
large—soine hundreds of men, with their 
wives or kiutschmen and papooses, 

The men mostly wores blanket as their 
main covering, and the brightest and 
geudiest colurs were evidentiy the most 
popular. 


A smal! proportion bad their faces painted 
with red and white; but this custom seems 

t Z J or @ } Auer € 
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was in full swing. Under « large booth 
made of pine branches sat the giver of the 
Potlatch, surrounded by his squaws. 

When one of the young siwashes or 
‘“‘braves”’ lifted up a present, the giver 
stood up and in a loud voice addressed 
the man for whom the gift was destined. 
Thia speech we were informed by our guide 
was a short history of the teats and exploits 
of the recipient. 
aaaiieies ee all the klué 

men oo rus, sing the 

praises of the great chief. me 

Then the gift was carefully examined, 
and replies and thanks were given. In 
eochert time we gine proceed - 
+] op Vv 8, consist: 
chiefly of blank horses, and feat 
changed hands, 

in the other parts of the camp gambling 
with cards was almost univeres!l, and the 
1 sums of money staked were not at all 
in keeping with common ideas of Indian 


poverty. 

Among other objects of interest was the 
native way of breaking a wild horse. Not 
far from where we had left our horses stood 
a small pine-tree, fastened to which by a 


lasso wae a young horse, 

The lasso wastied round the animal’s 
neck, and sufficient length of rope given,so 
that the horse when lying down hed his 


head kept off the ground, In this way the 
animal was left, 

After standing quietly for a few minutes, 
the struggle begun. 

Finding himself restrained by the rope, 
the colt tried by every weans in his power 
to break the bond, striking with his fore- 
feet and throwing himee!f down, squealing 
and screaming in perfect fury. 

Hourafter hour came and went, and at 
length the spirit was so far broken as to al- 
low a man t0 approach without a renewal 
of the struggle. 

The hind-legs were then lassoed, and the 
head-rope loosened, a saddle slipped on, 
and before long an Indian was firmly seat- 
ed, and the horse’s first experience of the 
“pene of man began, 

‘he alternoon of the day wespent watch- 
ing and taking part with the Indians in 
horse-racing. 

The course was short, about six hundred 

rds; but the pace was i, and the rid- 
ng of the Indians even better. 

The riders used no saddies, having mere- 
ly a girth passed over the knees and drawn 
tight, as a support. The sole object 
a these races is betting, as no prizes are 
given. 

As evening came on we turned our 
horses homewards, and soon reached the 
ranche, where a pleasant evening was 
spent, 

It does not often chance tbat a traveler 
happens to strike one of these gatherings, 
but should any of our readers have such 
luck, let him take the advice of one who 
bas been present, and turn aside and visit 
what ere long will be a thing of the 
past. 

A ae 

A Ourious RELI@ION,—A German pro- 
temsor attached to the University of Pekin, 
is now in Kurope, and is iecturing on the 
Religion and Hierarchy of the Lamas, He 
has had exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing the subject, and, as might be expected, 
he is able tothrow some new light upon 
it 

Buddhism, he insiste, was originally a 
strictly monothemtic reiigion. Chinese 
Buddhism, as it is represented w-day b 
the Lamas, is out-right Polytbeiam, and is 
the result of a kind of compromise which 
was efiected in the seventh century of our 
era with Brahmaniam andSivaism. Karly 
in the fifteenth century, a certain amount 
of reformation was brought about; but now 
things are almost, if not quite, as bad as 
they ever were, and every temple is full of 
hideous idols and revolting obscenity. 

The outward ug!iness of the gods is sup- 

to be the mask of inward beauty; 
the prevailing obscenity ia defended as be- 
ing a perpetual illustration of tue mystical 
allen between the spiritual and the mate 
rial in natare. 

The present hierarchical system become 
a part of Lamaiam in 1664, when two Dalal- 
Lamas had establisiied themselves in 6c- 
clesiastical supremacy. Heing far too holy 
and exalted to attend to littie matiers, they 
delegated their authority to earthly winis- 
vera. 

A Dalai-Lama is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Buddha;and whenever one of thew 
dies, bis succesaor is solemniy chosen by 
jot from among the previously selected 
children, in one of whom Buddha is sup- 

dito be reinofrnate. At present, one 
of ‘be two Dalal-Lamas, a growu man, re- 
sides in Pekin. 

In the ritua! of Lamalsin during the ser- 
vice, if a Dalai-Lama be present, he «ita in 
front of the altar, and conducts the woranip 
by the aid ofa bell whica be holds in his 
hand, The ecclesiastical music is of a inel- 
ancholy type. 

Censers, incense, and holy water are 
used; and shel! trumpets, fans, and a cruci- 
form instrument, called « manda, are re- 

uisives fora properly cunduoted service, 

he canonical writings of Lamaiam consist 
of 108 nuge volumes, and there are 22+ 
volumes of commentaries, During public 
worship, eech priest inthe bullding reads 
ina murmuring voice from a separate 
volume, So inechanical is the reading ol 
the priesta that attendants Lave lo pase up 
and down their ranks to keep them awake. 
HKosaries are used, but “praying wheels’’ 
are still more in request. You write your 


prayer on paper, fasten it to the periphery 
of the wheel, and either turn a handle or so 
arrange that the wind shail tarn the whee! 
ABnG 80 8aVe & rounvis Her mebuod i“ 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Benvina Woop.—There is no better or 

cheaper way to bend wood than by steam- 

Ga if bent at all, are steamed 

bent in ——— The trimmings are 
put on after the is finished. 


Tue Hair.—A solution of chloral hy- 
drate, ive grainsto the ounce of water, 
wiil clear the hair of dandruff aad prevent 
ius wow» Mey from that cause, It is also 
claimed partial baldness may be cured 
by this means. 

SEALING CBSMBNT.—As a coment for 
sealing bottles, &c., six parts of rosin, one 
part of caustic soda, and five parts of water; 





thie com tion isthen mized with half 
ite weight of -ol-Raria, The com- 
pound setain three-quarters of an bour, 


adheres strongly, is not permeable like 
plaster used aione, and is attacked only 
slightly by warm water, 


Cans-Pargr.—A Frenoh scientific jour- 
nal urges the desirability of sugar-nanu- 
facturers, who are mostly complaining of 
hard times owing to over-production, in- 
creasing their incomes by making paper 
from the cane asasupplementary indus- 
try. It is amserted that the fibres of sugar- 
cane made an excelient paper, and at 
the mechanical and chemical treatment 
necessary in the work present no unusaal 
difficulties, One gentioman at New 
Orleans has lately exbibited there a num.- 
ber of sampies of white peper so made, 
which were of very fine quality. Whether 
it is practicable thus to combine two indus. 
tries which seem at first sight to be ver 
diferent trom one other, and which bo 
require such large plants,remains to be de- 
cided by experience, 


W HERE Steam HOLDS ITs Own. —It now 
seems as if steam would not be superseded 
at present by electricity or any other force, 
for recently most successful experiments 
have been made by the Steam Ntorage 
Power Company. From a stationary steam 
boiler steam and hot water may be injected 
into # reservoir so that the preasare will be 
nearly 1000 pounds to tive square inch with 


pertect safety. From this tank, whioh is 
thickly jacketed with asbestos, power may 
be had for locomotion for s' railways, 


cars and other purposes. A street railway 
motor has been designed which is to per- 
form marvels of ge No steam ea- 
capes into the air. It exbausied into 
chambers, and there condens sd into water, 
which isin turn again injected into the 
tank. There is no pulling, no coal or 
cinders, no smoke or noise, and nothing to 
get out of order. Anyone can run it who 
can drive a horse, Kut two minutes are re- 
quired to charge the tank, and itcan then 
run the motor thirty or forty miles, 
— rr 0 


Farm and Garden, 


GatEs.—Gates may be properly classed 
with labor-saving implements and inachin- 
ery. Some of the fields and enolosures are 
entered many times aday, A fate is Opeu- 
ed and shutin a few seconds, The removal 
of bers or other barriers requires much 
greater time and labor, 


Powsn.—The best way to put balls and 
stallions at work isto use them in supply- 
ing tread power. By this mode they can 
be more easily controlled. Even rama and 
goats can supply power for churns, A bull 
cau be made to work in the yoke. It will 
render him more serviceable as well as pre- 
vent ferocity. 


Furwu.—In OCallfornia the eucalyptus tree 
is planted for fuel, being cut down three 
years after planting. The amount real)zed 
for each acre of trees is over $200, The trees 
will thrive on nearly all kinds of soils, and 
itmay, perhaps, be well adapted for fuei 
purposes Lere, 9 they would require 
more time for growth. 


WILLOws.—The wisdom of planting wil- 
lows has been justified during the recent 
floods, The government engineer in charge 
of the Potomac river linprovementa states 
that where willows were pianted the land 
was protected from washing, and practical- 
ly no damage was done, while in the im- 
proved lands not so protected there was 
great loss, 


THe WiINvDMILL.—The windmill is an 
implement that costa very littie com pared 
with the advantages derived, ater 
pum ped into a tank can be conducted to the 
barn-yard or to the pasture through pips, 
thus saving the expense of pumps and the 
labor of pumping. Where there is nu run- 
— water troughs can be arranged tor 
stock and inay be kept full without dil - 
culty. 


Insgors.—F lies and other insecta often 
cause the stock Ww loses flesh, even when the 
best care ingixen. The small insects inay 
give more troubie than the larger, being 
more numerous, Horses suoulu be pro- 
tected with neta wheneyer possibile, and the 
pen and stalis snou'd be kept clean. The 
hog-pen isa fruitful source of insects, and 
should be well littered with dry dirt to 
absorb all liquids, 


STorPing Horses —The Russian form 
for swOopplog @ ran away horse is said Us be 
very effective, aud isnot particulary cruel, 
They place acord with @ running knit 
around toe borse's ueck near the neck atran 
To this@#iip noose atlach a peirot reins, 
which may Ve tbrown Over the dash board 
ready to Le seiz:d at once, When the hirse 


| starta take upthe extra reingand tighter 


A ground the 
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ye nr ve = 
of Our Conscience. 

Every one must have observed that all 
our faculties are capable of being improved 
or injured. 

Bome persons of the same age are 
stronger than others. One man is strong 
in his arms, and another is strong in his 
legs. And so of our internal faculties. 

One man has a powerful, and another a 
weak memory. ue has a facility in writ- 
ing, aud another writes with difficulty. 
And so of a vast varicty of c sos. 

Now if we look at these instances again, 
we shal! find this to be the gonera! fact re- 
specting them: Those faculties are the 
strongest which are used the must. 

It one man be stronger than another, 
we shall find that he uses his strength 
more, or that he works more than the 
other. 

Lie whose occupations require the use of 
his arms, becomes strong in his arms; 
while he who walks or runs much, be- 
comes strong in bis legs. 

He who uses his memory habitually, re- 
members easily, that is, acquires a strong 
memory; while he who rarely tries to re- 
collect what he hears or reads, very soon 
has & weak memory. 

And thus men have come to this genera) 
concusion, that all our faculties are 
strengthened by use, and weakened by dis 
use. 
This rule applies to conscience in seve- 
ral particulars. 

The more frequently we use our con- 
acience in judging between actions as 
right or wrong, the more easily shall we 
joarn to judge correctly concerning them. 
He who before every action will deliber- 
ately ask himself, Is this right or wrong? 
will seldom mistake what is his duty. And 
children may do this, as well as grown 
persons. 

Oar conscience is also improved in this 
respect, by reflecting upon virtuous actions 
and thinking upon virtuous characters. 
The more we do this, the casier do we 
learn to distinguish and to avoid every- 
thing that is wrong. 

If children or mea go on doing right or 
wrong, just as it happens, without ever in- 
quiring about it, they will at last care but 
litle whether they do one or the other; 
and in many cases will hardly be able to 
distinguish between them. 

Again, we injure our power of judging 
correctly of moral actions if we allow our- 
selves to witness or hear of wickedness, 
or if we.are in the habit of letting wicked 
thoughts dwell in our minde. 

The same {s the case with lying, cruelty, 
bad language, and any other wickedness. 

Hie who is careful always to do what his 
conscience commands, fads the power ot 
lem ptation over him to be weaker. 

He who strives always to be just, and 
never tw defraud any one of the least 
thimg, either in play or in earnest, wil! find 














& Very strong Opposition in his mind to 
doing any injustice; while he who only 
occasionally allows himself to lie or cheat 
will find that his to lying and 


ishonesty is gracually growing weaker 





and it is well if he do not in the end be- 
come a confirmed thief and liar. 

And it is moreover to be remarked, that 
both of these last rules have ao effect upon 
each other. 

The more we are in the habit of reflect- 
ing upon the right or wrong of our actions, 
the stronger will be our inclination to do 
right; and the more scrupulously we do 
right, the more easily shall we be able to 
distinguish between right and wrong. 

The oftener we do good actions, the 
greater happiness we receive from doing 
them. 


Do you not observe how happy kind 
and benevolent persons always are? 

Do you not observe that persons who 
very seldom do a good action, do it almost 
without pleasure; while really benevolent 
and kind people seem to derive constant 
happiness from making others happy? 

And the oftener men disobey their con- 
sciences, the less pain do they suffer from 
doing wrong. 

At first view this might seem to be a 
benefit conferred on a wicked person, be- 
cause he thus can do wrong without so 
much suffering. 

But if we consider it a little more atten- 
tively, we shall see that it is exactly the 
reverse. For when a person is afraid to 
do wrong, and suffers in his conscience in 
consequenee of it, he will do it rarely 
and secretly; but when he ceases to be 
thus pained he becomes bold and does it 
openly, and soon meets with the punish- 
ment which he deserves. 

And besides, this stupidity of conscience 
will last but fora very short time. Con- 
science frequently awake s in sickness, or 
on @ death bed. 

It will assume an infinitely greater power 
in olernity than it ever dows on earth. 
And then, if we have lived and died wick. 
edly, it will be a source of torment w us 
forever. 

From what we have said, one or two 
things are plain. 

The more frequently we do right, the 
casier will it be to do right; and the greater 
pleasure will the doing of right give us. 

The oftener we resist temptation, the 
easier can we resist, not only this tempta- 
tion, but every other. 

And thus, at every step of our progress 
in virtue, we shall be prepared to be more 
and more virtuous, and our characters will 
become fixed on a surer foundation. 


—— <P << - 


Hg who has never lost himeelf in the 
delighted labyrinths to which old books 
lead him; he who bas never been spell- 
bound by the arch magicians that, age after 
age, have offered themselves as his fa. 
miliars—he who has never drank of the 
sweet waters that with an everliving tresh- 
ness flow from the undefiled fountain otf 
English literature, can scarcely imagine 
the pleasure and the luxury which the 
gathering of knowledge, like the gather. 
ing of dewy and odorous roses for the 
bouquet, fille the mind. It is a labor that 
demands little more than love after all, 
and, being a labor of love, we have more 
faith in that impulee than in any pencratt 
we possess. 





THoues peace of mind does not consti- 
tute happiness, happiness cannot exist 
without it, our serenity being the result of 
our own exertions, while our happiness is 
dependent on others: hence the reason 
why it is so rare; for on how few can we 
count! Oar wisdom, therefore, is best 
shown in cultivating all that leads t the 
preservation of this negative blessing, 
which, while we possess it, will prevent 
us from ever becoming wholly wretched. 


I'ag mixture of one error with much 
truth aduiterates the whole; as the chalice 
of pure liquid is rendered dangerous by 
the infusiog of a drop of poison, We 
should therefore beware of all error, how- 
ever sligntand inconsiderable it may ap 
pear. One error may s>0n lead to a hun- 
dred—ay, to a thousand. 


Taz man of letters, when compared 
with one who is illiterate, exhibits nearly 
the same contrast as that which exists be- 
tween a blind man and one that can see: 
and if we consider how much literature 
enlarges the mind, and how much it mul 


tir 
a 


plies, adjasts, rectifies and arranges the 





ideas; it may well be reckoned equivalen 





to ap additional sense. It aftords pleasures 
which wealth cannot procure, and which 
poverty cannot entirely take away. 


RELIGION consists not in a nice ortho- 


pot in vain flourishes of outward perform 
ance, but in an inward good complexion of 
mind; not a furious zea) for or against 
trivial circumstances. but in a consciona 
ble practicing the substantial parts of re- 
ligion. 


Honnery being a virtue having many 
shades of meaning, and which, in its high- 
est sense, is a lofty and delicate perception 
of truthfulness and sincerity, must natur- 
ally be more keenly developed in a culti- 
vated than a coarse mind. It is fostered 
by other virtues, and is pre-eminent amid 
the true graces of the gentleman. 

Homme men use words as riflemen use 
bullets. They say but little. The tew 
words used go right to the mark. They 
let you talk, and guide with their eyes and 
face, on and on, till what you say can be 
answered ip a word or two, and then they 
lance out a sentence, pierce the matter to 
the quick, and are done. 


Tax most insignificant people are the 
moet apt to sneer at others. They are safe 
from reprisals, and have no hope of rising 
in their own esteem but by lowering their 
neighbors. The severest critics are al 
ways those who have either never at- 
tempted, or who have failed in original 
com position. 

‘‘POLITBNESS,’’ says a famous writer, 
‘is real kindness kindly expressed;”’ an 
adwirable definition, and so brief that all 
may easily remember it. This is the sum 
and substance of all true politeness. Dut 
it in practice, and all will be charmed with 
your manners. 

Ong of the surest evidences of friend 
ship that an individual can display to an- 
other, is telling him gently of a tault. If 
any vther can excel it, it is listening to 
such a disclosure with gratitude and 
amending the error. 

CULTIVATION does not deprive us of 
manly strength. The symmetrical column 
is not leas strong because it is gracetul; the 
block of granite is as useful and firm be. 
neath the chisel as in all its native rugged- 
ness. 


WE celebrate nobler obsequies to those 
we love by drying the tears of others than 
by shedding our own; and the fairest fu- 
neral wreath we can hang on the tomb is 
not so fair as a fruit oftering of good deeds. 


Men of few words are generally sate 
counsellors and safe friends where they 
profess to be such. Words without point, 
to them, are like titles without merit, only 
betraying weakness. 

CUNNING is none of the best nor worst 
qualities; it floats between virtue and vice; 
there is scarce any exigence where it may 
not and perhaps ought not to be supplied 
by prudence. 

We wish we could hear no more de. 
fences of roughness and boidness. Gen- 
tleness of manner is so excellent a thing 
it should be proverbial every where. 


It is well that the book of life is opened 
to us page by page. Were all the bard 
lines bared at once the task would be two 
hard to master. 

AFFECTION can no more be pounded 
into an auimal than into a human being 
K ad treatment will insure it, 


THERE are two classes of people in this 
world: those who make fools of themselves, 
and those who don’t need to. 


Toss in the wrong use hard words and 
soll arguments; those in the right use soft 
words and hard arguments. 

AF wecould use our 


wn advice how 
happy we would be 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


There are about 29,000 locomotives ip 
the United States. 


The Queen of England makes her own 
tea when traveling. 

Chicago church. goers frequently applaud 
their pet preachers. 


Eighty highway robbers were executed 
at Pekin om April 26. 


Missouri has eet apart $2,000 tor wolf 
scalps for 1859 and 1890. 


There are 28,720 known thieves over 16 
years of age in England. 


Cable cars are run at the rate of 14 miles 
an hour in parts of Chicago. 


Connecticut has a tramp bearing the his- 
toric name of Daniel Webster, 


Chicago yearns, among other things, for 
an Eiffel tower 2000 feet high. 


Russian army Officials are experiment- 
ing with speaking trumpets for giving orders. 

A colored man at Albany, Ga, has 
served no less than 21 terms in jail for fighting. 


Artificial ice is cheaper and purer in 
Bouthern cities tham the natural articie in New 
York. 


Five girls in a Kentucky family are 
called Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Florida and 
Virginia. 


Bince January 1, 1889, there have been 
about 300 strikes; in the first half of 1868 there were 
nearly 400, 


A Kansas editor says that sixty thousand 
railroad cars will be required to haul the wheat crop 
of his State. 


According to George Meredith, the Eng- 
lish author, the newspaper press is simply a gigantic 
tattle machine. 


According toa dispatch from Colorado, 
two girls of Emma ‘‘bave fallen madly in love with 
each other and bave eloped, 


ihe Stradivarius violoncello which be- 
longed to Daviddow, the violinist, is reported tor 
sale, and the price asked is $25, 000, 


An American in Liberia writes that on 
one and the same Sabbath he saw onc missionary aud 
bv, 000 cases of liquor landed on the African coast, 


The great bridge which is to cross the 
bt. Lawrence at Quebec will, with ite approaches, 
be 34, 000 feet, or nearly six and a half miles long. 


A New York wholesale grocer the other 
day displayed a sign, ‘Take one,’’ in front of his 
store, referring to a litter of xittens in a wicker 
basket to which the sign was fastened. 


The first medical degree ever given to 
an American woman was given # years agv. To- 
day there are 2500 women in the United States hav- 
ing diplomas from either American or foreigu 
schools. 


A boy in Meriden, Conn., broke the han- 
die of a teacup belonging to a neighbor, and the 
trifle has not only made enemies of a dozen people, 
but led to several assault and battery cases and three 
lawsuits, 


A law school ior women is to be estab- 
lished in New Yors next Fall by Mrs, Emily Kem- 
pin, LL.D The system of teaching will be that of 
European universities, all the instruction being 
given in the form of lectures, 


Three months ago the postmaster of 
Chico, Lal., gave a pet dog to a friend who was leav- 
ing for Uregon tosettle. Not long ago the dog re- 
appeared at the house of his old master, nearly 
starved, but delighted to see him, 


John Swift, a Connecticut man, lived to 
the age of 8 without being sick one hour in bis 
whole life. He never had mumps, measles, head- 
ache or toothache, and when he died it was mure 
because a tree fell upon him than any fault of his, 


The flag got four new stars on the 4:h of 
July. The law (April 4, 1818) provides ‘*that on the 
admission of every new State into the Union one 
star be added to the union of the flag; and that such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth day of July 
then next succeeding such admission,’ 


Dr. Burke, ot Walton county, Fia, 93 
years old, is the father of 39 children—34 boys and 5 
girls, He has been married five times, One of his 
wives was an indian, of whom six of his children 
were born. The old gentieman, who is homp- 
backed, carries himself well for bis years. 


A curious walking match took place at 
Portsmouth, U,, the other morning, between a mer- 
chant formerly of Cincinnatiand a clerk. It was to 
decide which should wed a fair young lady, to whom 
both gentlemen had been {paying attention, They 
walked five miles, the merchant winning by 5° 
teet. 


An “apple pie reception’’ the other night, 
held by a local Tammany organization in New York, 
was a great success until the time came for cutting 
the monster pie, six feet around and two feet in 
depth, When the crust was broken a dozen big rats 
rusheé out and in the confusion escaped. The affa!r 
broke up in disorder. 


Anna Bell, colored, and her youngest 
son, Jack, are inmates of the almsbouse in Hail! 
couaty. Ga. Jack is 55 years old, Anna's age is 
pot known, but she is supposed te be much over 100, 
Bhe ie a little deaf, but sees well; is able to walk 
about, and her mind is as clear as ever. She is, i 
anything, more sprightly than ber ‘*baby boy.’’ 


Anew candle has been brought out, 
which extinguishes itself in an hour, This is done 
by means of a tiny extinguisher of tin, which is 
fastened in the wax by wires, and which eflectually 
performs its vask. It is only necessary to remvuve 
this diminutive extinguisher when its work is done, 
and (the candle is again ready to burn another hour. 


A New York jeweler has two jewels, 





apparently diamonds, in his window, with the sim 

ple inscription over them **‘Which is genuine 

Iwo young men, after hoiding s heated ¢ isaior 

om the guestion, made the jeweler the umpire 

wager The latter was compelied to act wiedsg 
| that both stones were genuine It was mer 


ngeniour advertisement 
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BY SU61E M. BEST. 
Bioom, flow'rets, bloom! 
You emile as sweetly om the tomb 
As in the happy bridal room, 
Or in the forest's blessed gloom, 
Bioom, fow'reta, bloom! 


Sing, skylark, sing! 
As carelessly your fight you wing, 
W here lowering grave-stones shadows fing, 
As o’er the place where joy-belis ring. 
Sing, skyiark, sing! 


Play, breeses, play! 
You happily your whisperings say 
Where weeping willows sadly sway, 
As in the bower of beauty gay. 
Diay, breeses, play! 


Overstrained Honor. 


BY NORA VYNNE, 


| THINK you are very unkind to me, 








Judy.’”’ 

As these words, delivered in a tone 
half complaining, balf caressing, fell on 
herear, Judith Gale looked upand laughed 
good-naturedly, She was lying on the floor 
at full length—and a good deal of it—a 
cushion under her head, and a copy of “As 
You Like It” (acting version) in her 
hands, she was reading softly to her- 
self, 

“You don’t take the least interest in 
what I say, Judy.” 

“You see you have said it so often, my 
dear, and I am busy, really busy.”’ 

“OCan’t you attend to mefora little while? 
Just a little while. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“You generally do, and that when I am 
disposed to be busy; you always want to 
tel! it all over again, and to ask me all the 
questions I bave answered on an average 
eleven times a day since you knew him. 
Well, as nothing fresh bas happened since 
vleven o’clock this morning when we last 
discussed the matter, my opinion is just 
what it was then; I have nothing more to 
say, and I don’t think you have,” 

l'Lis auswer, though delivered in a per- 
tectly good-natured tone, would have sil- 
enced any one in the world but Maggie 
Svke, but it had not the slightest effect on 
ber, 

Maggie Syke was a small plump woman 
of about forty years old, but she did not 
look nearly her age until one looked close- 
ly; she had fluffy colorless hair, big round 
china-blue eyes, and an appealing childlike 
manner, and a habit of keeping her little 
fat hands—plump and dimpled like a 
baby’s—full in view, 

At Judy’s rebuke she simply flopped 
down on the floor beside her, and began to 
stroke her hair gently, the wrong way of 
course, saying, in her pathetic little chant, 
“Listen to me. Don’t be selfish and un- 
kind,” 

“Unkind! Iam out and out the most 
patient and long-suffering creature that 
ever lived,” said Judy emphatically; ‘‘1 
listened to you for hours when I wanted to 
go to sleep last night, and I listened to you 
all the while we were at breakfast this 
morning; and now do you know what 
would happen if we were two men? I 
should just, ip the friendliest manner pos- 
sible, take you by the shoulders, shove 
you out at the door and tell you to gotothe 
Ob, yes, it would be ill-mannered 
ot courae, but that is what I should do.’’ 

She turned to her book and went on 
reading. 


‘*] would not be thy executioner,’ 


No, but yon make me feel a strong tenden- 
cy tbat way. 


‘Thou tellest me there is murderin mine 
eyes?’’ 


No; not murder exactly. I think the jury 
would find it justifiable bomicide—or 
femicide if you like it better.”’ 

“Judy, dear!’’ 

‘Look here, Meg;’’ said Judy seriously, 
“I really do want tostudy. You had much 
better go down and practise your to mor- 
row’s singing lesson. I1 he does love you, 
he won’t love you any better for singing 
fiat, and even if he does not, you need not 
torture hima; go and practise, there’s a good 
gir).” 

But the alight softening in ber friend’s 
tone was quite a8 much encouragement as 
Miss Syke needed. 

“Tuen you think he does love me,” she 
chanted, 

J adith caught her lower lip between her 
teeth for a moment; it was a trick she had 

Or ; atience waa tried 


fence one way Tr an 


or since breaafast-timeé, and you 


nes ther 





| not sing if you 


asked | 


“Ah, do be nice to me, Judy,’’ with an- 
other irritating rub on the smooth dark 
hair; “Il am so ambappy; you used to say 
you thought he liked me.” 

“I did say so, I thought from his man- 
ner the first time I went with you for your 
lesson that he liked you very much in- 
deed, and when you asked me 1 said 
80, 

“Well, if he liked me then, of course he 
likes me now.’’ 

Judy did not speak. She knew how 
Miss Syke’s infantile manner, charming 
enough for a few days, was deadly weari- 
some after awhile, how her pretty confid- 
ing way of talking about herself pleased 
most people until they found she could 
talk of nothing else, and that what looked 
liks a touching proof of confidence was 
simply the result of illimitable ego- 


“Do you think he likes me now?’”’ 

‘My dear giri, if he does, he will tell you 
#0 himself.” 

“Bat 1 want to know what you think.” 

What Judith thought brought a bot 
blash to ber face, but she hid it behind her 
book, murmuring: 


“?Tis but a peevish boy, yet he talks well.” 


Miss Syke gotup, and walking to the 
glass, began to contemplate her refiec- 
tion. 

“Do you think 1 look older than he is? 
do you think he thinks so?” 

**] have not the remotest means of know- 
ing what he thinks,’’ 

“But what do you think yoursel{?” 

“That ‘Phoebe’ is a very pretty part, and 
I shall make something of her—if ever you 
give me time to study, that is.”’ 

“But about my age, dear?”’ 

“You know whet I think on that sub- 
ject. Considering that we all profess to be- 
lieve ourselves immortal, age does not 
matter on either side, and I can’t see any 
difference between a woman of forty 
marrying a man of thirty and a man of 
forty marrying a woman of thirty, or a girl 
of eighteen, as more often bappsns.”’ 

“Then you think he might marry 
we.,’’ 

“I think if he does, and you worry him 
as you worry mé, he will bave an uicom- 
monly hard time of it.’’ 

“I wonder if he knows how old I am. 
1 wish be had not sent me to his brother 
about that life insurance: you see I had to 
put my real age down, and his brother 
would be sure to tell 1t to him. Do you 
think that was why he sent me?’’ 

**] do not, for two reasons; firat, because 
he is a gentleman, and secondly, because I 
should sey he bas a tolerably fair idea of 
your age without resorting to underhand 
tricks." 

“Then why sbould hesend me there?” 

‘*Because he was so good-natured as to 
wish you to have good legal advice gratis, 
and had no ideas of the contemptible mo- 
tives you would assign tohim. I can’t tell 
how such thoughts enter your mind, Mag- 
gie. 1 am yuite sure they never enter 
Charles Ratblin’s,’’ 

There was something in the tone which 
warned Miss Syke that ber triend’s pa- 
tience had been tried almost too far. To be 
sure she had said the same things in an- 
awer to the same (uestions some s3venteen 
times before, but never with quite so much 
decision. 

Minas Syke rose and, crossing the room, 
began to put on her bonnet and veil at the 
glass, arranging her colorless little carls 
with elaborate precision; but it was not in 
ber to be silent long—aftera few moments 
she began afresh: 

“You came out with bis name very fiu- 
ently just now, Judy. 1 always call him 
Mr. Rathlin.”’ 

“Oan’t belp it,” said Judy shortly, 
“heard it at the theatre—got it on the pro- 
gramme—incidental music by Charles 
Rathlin, you know.” 

“] wish ne bad not written that music,’’ 
said Maggie crossiy; ‘he will be always at 
the theatre now.” 

“Nonsense, no one wants him there.”’ 

“But he goes, 1am sure. 1 daresay you 
often see bim when | don’t know.” 

“Every single time i Lave seen sit 
there, or anywhere else, | have told you,”’ 
cried Judy indignantly; then, changing her 
tone, she added quietly, ‘1 don’t kuow 
why 1 should do so, but 1 have, Now do 
let me go on with my work, my dear.”’ 

“You're very cross this morning,’’ said 
Maggie piaintively. 

“Not cross; but what would you think if 
{ came and worried you all the time you 
were having your singing iesson?’’ 

“That would be very different; I could 
did.’”’ 





“Well, l can’t read 
“There, then, 1 won’t interrupt her any 
more, that | won’t; she shall have all the 





afternoon to berself, that she shall. I have 
got to go out and give those wretched little 
children a music lesson, so you will have 
the room to yourself; it ian’t quite time to 
g£°, though. Ob! I say, Judy, can you lend 
mea pair of gloves?’ 

“Yea. Top drawer, left band corner.” 

‘Thank you, darling; which pair shall | 
take? May Il bavethe dove-colored pair? 
I wish your gloves were not #o large for 
me On! may I put this pin in my 
veil?” 

“If you like.”’ 

“Thank you so much, dear, Ob! Judy 
dear, one thing before 1 go; will you not 
change your mind and come down to Nalt- 
sands with me at Easter?’ 

“No, can’t afford it.” 

“lt would beso nice, Mr. Kathlin will 
be only a little way off, and he bas prom- 

to come over sometimes and help me 
oo cantata.’’ 

wiuily good of him, but 1’m not writ- 
ing @ cantata,’’ 

“But you would be company for me; we 
could give up our rooms here and teke a 
little cottage togetber. Mr. Rathiin thinks 
it would be a charming pian, he was quite 
taken with the idea; he thinks it is so 
much better for me not to be alone, people 
get so egotistical when they live alone; 
they think of no one but themeeivea, You 
had much better come with me.” 

“Thanks, | prefer to be by myself and 
risk the egotism.’’ 

“But you don’t think of mea bit.’’ 

Judy gave a smothered lsugh. 

‘No need, dear, you think of yourself so 
industriously,’’ she murmured; but Mies 
Syke did not hear her, she was going on 
steadily with her own reflections, 

“Jt does look as if he liked me, doesn’: 
it? he was quite eager about your coming, 
too, Before 1 told him you wight perha)* 
come with me he gid not seem as if be 
quite liked my plan, and when | asked him 
if he would come over now and then to 
help me with my cantata, he was very 
doubtful about it, You see, he could not 
very well visit me here aione,’’ 

“{ don’t see why. I'd bave any one | 
liked to come and see me wherever | 
lived,”’ 

“Ob!” in a superior tone, “but | have 
been brought up to the habit of having a 
chaperone,” 

“Thanks for the reminder, 
bul I have got on very well.” 

“It ise great risk to marry any one so 
much younger than myself. I am sure an 
elderly husband would make me happter; 
what do you think, dear?’’ 

Judy gave no answer, 80 Miss Syke went 
on placidly: 

“Ot course |] shall give up teaching mu- 
sic when I am married, and spend all my 
time improving myself.” 

“Nice sort of wife you'll make at that 
rate,’’ 

“Of course I shall fulfil all my duties 
properly, Judy. I am not the sort of 
woman to shirk my duties. I should make 
a good wife, don’t you think so, dear?’ 

“Oh, charming!”’ 

“But good-bye now, dear. I’m going 
now, I shan’t be back till teatime. 1 have 
some shcpping to do alter I have given my 
lessons. How | detest those three tiresome 
children and their prosy old uncle, Did | 
tell you they called him ‘Molly Dariing’— 
he is always putting on porous plasters, 
and talking about himself and hia all- 
ments. Well, good-bye.’’ 

‘“4J00d-bye,”’ 

“Ain’t you going to kies me, dear?’ 

Judy gotupfrom the floor and kissed 
her, Maggie Syke put her sentimentai 
round little face up against thegiri’s strong 
young shoulder ( brushing off a good deal 
of superfluous powder on to it) and sighed 
heavily. 

“Oh! Judy dear, it ia so dreadful to bein 
love; do be nice to me,’’ she chanted, 

(Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Syl- 
via,’’’ qaoted Judy with a nervous laugh; 
‘“] dare say you’ve got it very bad, dear, 
and he is—he is awfully interesting, and ail 
that—but keep it in bounds, Meg; don’t 
show it till you are sure; he won’t like you 
any the leas,” 

“Why, Judy, bow your heart in beating; 
you ought not to filing yourself about as 
you do, Itcan’t be good for you to lie on 
the floor like that—put on your hat and 
walk to High Street Station with me; it 
will do you good, and | have eo much more 
I want to say to you.”’ 

Judy broke into a laugh, and shaking 
Mims Syke into an upright position, 
straightened ber vonnet and literally 
pushed her through tbe door. 

“Good-bye Meg,”’ she called cheerfully, 
‘try to bring back someti talk 


I haven’t, 
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ng tresh Ww 


about when you come in. 
hen shes he door, at pickin 


ber copy of Aa Y 





bad left of thé floor, began to walk slowly 
up &nd Gown the foom, reading and think- 
ing by term, 

She wee a tall handsome girl, a trifie an- 
galar end unformed as yet, bat straight 
and supple, with clear-cut features, and a 
bright reaolute face; Ler very lootstepa 
sounded firm and decided as she walked to 
and fro. 

Judith Gale and Margaret Syke wore 
friends of about a year’s acquaintance. 
They had made each other's acjuainiance 
in a boarding-house where they both had 
been staying, and had taken to each otter. 
Jadith hed been amused and attracted by 
the other’s childlike and confiding ways, 
and, moreover, had pitied her because the 
marriage of a brother had forced her to 
leave her home and fight for herself in the 
world. 

After a time, when ashe found that Miss 
Syke’s brother and sister-in-law bad been 
perfectiy willing tor her to reside with 
them, and wrote ber affectionate and 
hearty letters, Judy’s sympathy cooled a 
little, and. when she found that Miss Syke 
had a nice listie fortune of ber own, and 
that in ber ease fighting for herself simply 
meant maging spasmodic efforis to achieve 
distinction, Oret in one walk of life and 
then in anéther, it died out altogether. 

Suil, as she hed begun the friendalit)), 
Judy kept it up, for she was not the sort of 
girl who changes readily; besides she had 
really e sort of tolerant regard tor her ego- 
tistical sentimental little triend. 

On the other bend, Maggie Syke had 
taken to Judy as she had taken w dozens 
before, aud had made ber the last of a long 
series of bosom friends; but she bad oer- 
tainly never kept a friend so long before, 
generally she wore out their patience or 
grew tired of themin a few months; for 
one of ber strongest characteristics was 
that her friends must have no friends but 
herself, and this was trying to girls with 
sisters, or of a sociable disposition, 

Now, in Judy’s case there was vou dith. 
culty, tors lonelier girl did not live; she 
wasn solitary hard-working orphan, with 
few friends, and no desire to change them; 
she bad pogitively lived nine months with 
Maggie Syke without finding out her jeai- 
ousy, and it was only since Miss Syke had 
taken up music and fallen in love with her 
music:-master that she bad noticed the 
trait through the bitter batred Maggie 
seemed to entertain for ail Mr. itathiin’s 
otber pupils, 

“Poor Meg, poor Meg, what a wretch | 
feel,’? murmured Judy as sue walked up 
aod down with ber book in ber band, 
“What a wretch, and what a sneak. 


‘So holy and so pertect ia ny love, 
And | iu such a poverty of Grace,’ 


No, that’s out of my part—Siivius says 
tuat. Ob, poor little Meg, | wonder if it 
was wy Janit. He certainly seemed to like 
her that fret day 1 saw bim; she told we 
to notice and | noticed. 


‘There be some women, Silivius, had they 
merked him 

In parcels as | did would have gone near 

To fall in love with him; but for my part 

I love him not, por hate him not, and yet 


Ob, dear, I shall never get this learned, | 
wonder ia it my fault he has changed. 


‘He said mine eyes were biack and wy 
balr black.’ 


No, he ditin’t; he said | ought to take care 
she hed some hot tea whenever she came 
in, as If 1 had nothing else to do but ait by 
the fre and keep her tea hot. That cer- 
tainly looked as if he were in lcve with 
her; a man ia love always ltorgets that any 
one can have afiything more important to 
do than look after .he woman who Interests 
him, He made me feel yuite selfian fur 
having any silairsoi my own, Ou, Le was 
certainly fond of her then. 


‘Yor what had he to do Wo chide at me.’ 


No, that’s the wrong piace. Well,’ as the 
landlady opened the door. “Well, Mra. 
CGirase?”’ 
“Br. Rathlin wishes to see you, uilsa,’’ 
Judy started, the renolate look on her 
face hardened, she shut up her book with a 
one). 


“] will be bitter with him, and passing 


short,’’ 
she marmured, but she came forward 
with a very commonplace manner, 

“] am eo sorry Mins Syke in out,’ sie 
said. 

“It in not of any consequence, 1 hav: 
only brought ber some papers—exa 4 

n peppers, 
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“1 don’t think she will; | am afraid 
shall have to ask give her a mem 
oe,” avid Mr. in quietly. 

“It ls a pity you should brought 
them when Maggie wae out, I thought 
knew she went out on W ae 
found ber the gtte che gues too,”’ 

Ook at 


She did not bim, al be 
a very pleasant object to look at, 
and well bullt, with ea handsome - 


shaved face and shining clear-cut dark 
hair, 

He bad none of the neones 
of the conventional ween iooked 
something be.ween « country gentieman 
and a barrister, 

W ben he saw the 
turned away, a loo 
quite equalled ber own, rose to bis eyes; 
Le walked slowly towards her with the pe- 
pers in bis banda, 

“Wil you be so kind as to tell her,” be 
vegan, “that 1 kaow well ebe cannot 
answer the questions off-hand, she mus 
\com Up the answers in tne books | have 
lent ber, Tell her i am not trying to ind 
out what she knows, but to put her in tne 
way of know a little more.’’ 

Judy g at the pap: ra. 

“] don't Know much of mualo,’’ she 
sald, “but it strikes me that any one who 
cannot write these will be simply wasting 
time trying to writes cantaia,’ 

“You, bave you said that to Miss 
Syke?’ 

“| am not her wuasle master,”’ 

"Do you think she wouid believe you I! 
you aid eay tbat?’’ 

‘| don’t profess to know anytiing of 
music,” 

‘But you do profess to know something 
of cuaracter, and so dol. | believe the at. 
tempt to write a cantata will be a very use. 
ful lesson in music to Miss Syke.’’ 

**1t will be a very cruel icseon.” 

‘‘But it will be privete, and therefore lens 
painful than It would be to learn what she 
must learn in fall class.” 

“Ie that why you want ber to go to 5 ilt- 
sands?’ said Judy, ber manner relaxiug © 
littie. 

“] want her to go! It was no suggestion 
of mine,” 

“Ab, no more it wae, | forgot; your sug- 
gostion was that | aboulJd go win ber.” 

“Well, perbeps it diu—iet us eu: p ee it 
did, if sue said gu; but po, Miag Gaie, let 
us be frank, | suggested it, and ie tee 
any reason why | should now" 

Judy was silent, she would not asy ‘‘no,”’ 
and dared nct aay “y<e,’' lest beabouid ask 
for the reason, and so bave an opportunity 
of saying what ebe was devermined not w 
hear. 

Kathlin went on, ‘lt is not good for man 
Ww be alone, and it ia worse [ur @ woinpan; it 
is bad enough while sbe wat work, Lula 
lonely holiday is frighttai. Youusi much 
better go with Mins BS) ke,’’ 

“] am sorry my own fairs prevent my 
being as serviceable \ Miss Syke as you 
think 1 sbould,”’ 

“And who told 
Misa Syke'’s sake 
pray?’’ 

“That is what she believes, and it !* natu- 
ral abe should believe it.” 

“And if | told you it was of you I was 
thinking?” 

“] should not believe you. Jj am not 
your pupiL It would be very presump- 
tuous of you to try w direct what | do, or 
where 1 go. No; if you asid anything of 
that kind, I should tell you to say it to 
Mines Syke—it nay interest her, it does not 
interest me,” 

*You will not believe it was for your 
nake?'’ 

“Not for one moment.” 

‘Bat if 1 declared to you that it waa? ’ 

‘*] ahould say, Good altermoon!"’ 

They were standing tacing each other 
now, and she saw that all ber fencing was 
of no uee—the fight was coming, 

So ane silood, meeting his eyes quietiy, 
both ber bands weii la view, olive oare 
lesaly but wetne My cept bat ai) courage 
could not keep veins in ber throat irom 
throbbing and trembiing; he saw tbe 
shadows quiver on them in the dim afier- 
noon light 

lt she was resolute, so was he. He saw 
how strong and true and bigh-hearted sve 
was, and told bimeel! he would pot leave 
her until be bed won her. A.oad he said 
oool ly: 

“Oh, ‘Good afternoon’ is pretty well as a 
beginning; bat 1 am goimg to aay muon 
more than that. | nave cowe to tell you 
how | love you, and | won't be tarned 
aside from saying it.’’ 

‘“Wellt"’ 

Charies Ratblin remembered once play 
ing a charming game with some 
wherein the fun conaisted im ome ol the 
party being a patriot and being shot (they 
were young children, but bad already dis- 
covered that the natural end of a patriot is 
an early and violent death ). 

The shooting was acoompanied by a pint 
of cold water discharged full in the face 
frow a wilk basin, Kethlin had been the 
patriot, and that “Weil?” recalied nis sen- 
sations at the time very foraibiy indeed. 
lt wok bis breath away & woment, but 
after a tine he went on, though not so fla- 
ently this tiwe: 

‘That means you knew it, of course, 
That's good; for I tried to make it plain to 
= 1 jove you very much indeed. | 

now | am not go&«i «neugh for you, | 
don't ask you to think | am, bat I do ask 
you W& believe I love you very truly.” 


ou it was merely for 
wade the suggestion, 


** ‘How can | think he can be mine and true 
who bas been false to Ful via? 


That's not in my play, but when I get bold 
f Shakespeare i wander about « litte,” 
“Don't wander now; keep te the polnut 





nnd ino peas I love “ef 

“Bat hed reiber talk of alvin” | ome 
“As ease. owes or y 
sup, oa at a jealous an erabeed dis. 


“Antony knew that, or sbould have 
known it, before he asked ber to marry 
bim.”’ 

‘1 quite agree with you. Butsu 
Antony hed never asked ber; never ” 
word that could be construed into an in- 
tention of doing s0."’ 

“Never given ber viol nor taken 
flowers from her, never bullied a girl he 
saw for the frst time, for not taking more 
care of ber,”’ went on Jadith coolly, her 
eyes sili meeting hia, her bands stiii care- 
leas and im passive. 

“Good heavens! sbe asked me for the 
violeta,”’ he exclaimed angrily. “Could I 
help ber bringing me the other things? 1s 
it poasivie she os 

“tay, if Pr lessee, Mr. Rathlin. We 
will kee 8A ke’s name out of our 
een vereaiien: you have no right to suppose 
for s moment that we have made you 
subject { discussion. Any opinion I 
bave formed bas been formed from 
own observation.” 

Katblin recovered his self control, 

* “Certainly. When I went with her to 

r claes-rooin, | saw, or fancied { saw, & 
vest difierence between your wanner to 
her and your wauner WwW your other pu- 


Go on.” 

“When we remained after the class had 
left, and you tsiked to her about her own 
affairs and yours, ali you said, every word, 
every tone, every louk, went \W make me 
believe that you cared for ner,’’ 

‘S81 did; I thought her charming. ‘io 
on,.”’ 

‘*] bave no more to say.”’ 

‘On, yes, you have if you intend to be 
jum. ou spoke of an opiniva.’’ 

‘* Yeo; | saw you cared for her—any one 
coud uave seen that. I sapposed you 
were not well enough off to marry, and so 
you did vot speak to ber.’’ 

‘That was eo; you were perfectiy right. 
I aw better off now, by the way, but that 
i Dot the question, G» on.” 

“Afterwards’—her voice did tremble 
now, but she went on bravely—‘ afterwards 
1 began to think that—1l bed been mis- 
taken.” 

“You did not,” be said with such quiet 
force thatthe words did not sound rude, 
“You did not think so, and it ts beneath 
you to say what is not true.”’ 

“Then, if you will have it, [thought you 
had changed ey mind, and 1 thought I 
would never bea party to the betrayal of 
my friend. I have no more to say.” 

“No, Tben listen to me, and judge me 
fairly. Ii may have been to blame, bat | 
don’t deserve such bard words or such con- 
tem ptuous tones, and | will not bear tbewm, 
even from you. | though I cared for Miss 
Syke; I did care for ber at firet, every one 
who sees ber likes her at first, every one 
who grows better acquainted with her loses 
their liking. I can’t help it if 1 speak 
cruelly of a women; you force me to de- 
fend myse:f. You know yoarself how 
every student who comes to my classes 
bas been her devoted save for a day or two, 
and then indifferent to her. I did like ber, 
and i! 1 had ever wid ber ao, if 1 had ever 
waid a word of iove Ww her, I should deserve 
to bave you abield yourself behind your 
Byaity, and pterce me through and 
through with your scorn; but I have never 
said One word beyond ordinary triendsnip 
wo her,”’ 

“True, But why not?” 

“For the reason you guessed. It was a 
good reason; she had toid me of the laxur 
she had beeu brought up in, and | hesi- 
tated to ask her Wo sbare iny poverty. That 
hesitation saved me, it was meant for ber 
good; but surely 1 bave a right to let it 
serve for mine?” 

“Toink. Supp se she bad liked me, and 
never twid me ev; (nen suppose she found 
out Bhe really loved some one eise; would 
it be treas.n for her to werry the man she 
loved, because of an idle, passing fancy for 
me—a fancy I'd bad po idea of?’ 

‘Ono, but if ehe had an idea of it?’’ 

For the first time he seemed to lose 
beart; the fight was going very much 
agains, him. He drop his bead and 
hesitated; be coaid not deny her words; he 
knew poor Maggie Syke had shown a very 
marked fondness for hiw; but then the 
like had more than unce beppened to the 
handsome young musician, without any 
fault of his, and he could not tel! how far 
he bad been to biame in this case, 

“Has sue said———vo0es she———’’ he 


“We will leave her out of it. You areto 
assume that sue bas never confided in .ne, 
Bair i we teen | and could form an opin. 
fom, could not ve 

*Good heavens! ia it my fault if you 
were 20 — to see what 1 wished to keep 
to myself?’ ne cried, “Ain 1 to be bound 
by @ three days’ fancy, that neither of you 
hed right to know of, to marry a woman 
ten years cider than mysei!? Do you know 
what she toid me you said one day? That 
you pitied her husband, if ever she mar- 
ried, for he would be the most wretcned 
man on the face of the earth; that she 
would wear out bis very life w th ber jeal- 
ousy and her exacting teinper. She wid 
me that as if it were a joke; you know best 
whether it is true or not, whether you 
meant it when you said it.” 

Judy remembered the speech; it was the 
result of a week's worry, when Maggie hed 
suspected ber of a desire w strike up a 
iriendship with a girl who was playing in 
the same plece with uer, and she had most 





certainly weant the words when she bad | 


| 6po.wen then. 


. 


Ratblia went os: ‘ 

“And you woula condemn me to that—it 

wou!d be torment, perpetual hopelessness. 

Tbink of it! You amat know very little 

of life, or you would not dare to wish such 

e thiog. You way 1 am bound to ber 
” 

“No, no! 1 do not say so—I was wrong 
sf J eaid so before. You must not waerry 
ner if you bate ber so; it would be terribie 
for you both if you married her,” 

“And if J] am freet"”’ 

He moved towards her + gpa One 
epreng back against the wall, en tin 
him with « passionate gesture to 
back. 

*Do not look like 5 a God’s sake! 
Do not look so glad,or 1 cannot bear it. 
Yen, you are free—free to leave her, free to 
marry whom you will, free to marry any 
woman in the world, except mel!”’ 

‘Judy! Why?” 

“No, not me—not her friend—not the 
girl she look to see you, who rejoiced with 
ber ip her fancied good fortane, who heard 
day by day—yes, | mustown to it now— 
who beard of every word you said, of 
every sign you gave of caring for bher—not 
her cor fiJant, the sharer of her apd 
her tears—not ber friend, ber one friend,” 

“Tpen my freedom ts of no vaiae, forif I 
do not marry you, 1 don’t care what be- 
comes of ne. J] may just as well marry 
her asnot. Oh, Jady! toinkagain. I will 
unmake you 80 happy.” 

‘Could you, do you think—oould any 
one make me happy if I acted so vile- 
] * ae 

‘‘1t is no fault of yours that she told you; 
you never asked for her confidence—1 am 
sure she rever wanted it. Why should 
you sufter because she can’t keep irom 
talking about hersel[?”’ 

‘You show me my fault clearly. I ought 
to Lave gone away at once, when] saw— 
when | expected what would bappen.”’ 


‘Listen to me, Judy. I love you, I be- 
lieve on my soul that you leve me. We 
meant to dO no wrong—we bave done no 
wrong, Only circumstances have been very 
cruel 1.0 us, Is it just that we should sufier 
because of circumstances that we could not 
heip? Will it make her any happier to know 
that we are wiserable?”’ 

“It will make her much more miserable 
to think her friend hes stolen her happi- 
ness. I teli youl will not do it,” 

“Jady! this is madnese!’’ 

“No, itis bonor, What would you say of 
a man whu yed bis friend as you 
would have me betray mine?’’ 

“But you are not a man, you are a 
woman, Noone expects this tragic honor 
from ycu; no one thinks of expecting it 
from a woman.’’ 

‘On, yes! I am @ woman, with all a 
woman's fault and weakness; but, woman 
as | am, God wade me true as death, and 
you shai! not make me lees than He meant 
me to be.’’ 

Sue stood erect and proud, not biding 
her sutiering, but triumpbant over it; ana 
seeing ber fearleas face, and hearing ber 
resolute tone, he knew that there was no 
appeal from the sentence she had spoken. 

The fight was over, and he was ocon- 
quered. He knew it, and subm beart- 
broken to bis defeat, was yet giad that the 
woman whom he loved was great enough 
to win @uch a victory. 

Had he not loved ber for her 
tiuth, her immaculate honor? And if he 
bad been abie to break down her honor 
and truth, would not sucha victory have 
peen a calamity for them both? 

Woman-like, she half rued her triumph 
when sne saw her antagonist conquered; 
ashe came close to bim and laid ber hand on 
nis. 

cannot bear to see you suffer,” she 
said. 

“You shall not see it—I will go. Good- 
bye, dear; you have broken my heart—I 
think you have broken your own—but we 
must bear it, lor you have chosen the 
right.”’ 

““Good-bye.”’ 

“Good-bye; you know what those words 
mean—‘God be with you.’ God be with 
you, sweet, in ali the years to come. Do 
not thing 1 am sorry you will not be less 
than yourself for ay sake—I will try to 
be glad that I could not iower you,” 

ts -bye—Good-bye.” 

She had moved to a iittie distance now 
and turned her face away. She held 
out ber hand without looking at him, 

‘Ie thie all? It is a very cold parting 
when we think how'we love each other, 
and that we shall never meet again. Sure- 
ly, for the :ast time—for the first and iast 
time——"’ 

“No, no! I cannot, I cannot!” 

The pain in her own tone was so pitl- 
ful that be could not insist, Letting ber 
hand fail, he kneit upon the floor and 
Kissed the hem of ber skirt, then without 
speaking again he left her, 

He left her; be was wrought to suob a 
om of excited honor and reverence, that 
¢ never occurred to him to think how 
many a lover —s bave refused to leave 
& woman who dared not trust herself 
kiss bim. . 

And she? She brushed away a few bit- 
ter, hot tears that rushed through ber eye- 
lids and stood a moment trembling snd 
irresol ute, 

It aimost seemed as if she wouid give 
way w the passionate emotion she nad 
held so well in check until now; but she 
did nol; she went to a cupboard in a cor- 
ner of the room, and took out—a bottie of 
poison? a dagger? a nine-barrelled peaces- 
maker? Oa, dear, no! a pot of Liebig’s 
extract, # teacup, and a tablespoontal of 
port wine 

From these, with the addition of a little 





1g Water, she concocted @ very nasty | 
out very invigorating compound, and bav- | 


ing drunk it, down on the floor to 


mudy ‘“‘As You Like It” in peace until 
Meggie caine in. 

ou see she was a working woman and 
hed no leisure to indulge her emo. 


It was some time before Miss Syxe 
came in: when she did she went ht 
up to the looking-giass, and after flinging 
her bonnet and mantie upon the sofa, be. 
gan to contemplate her reflection with a 

deal of complacency. 

“You are late, are you not?’ said 


Jady. 

“Yes; have been dull without me? 
J have been doing a deal of noppin 
on my way home, ou were v un ind 
to me before I went out, but if you can 
spare me ten minutes for once in a while 
I’ tell you something Interesting.” 

“OW hat is it, dear?” 

Any one but Syke would have 
seen the weariness in the girl’s face, would 
have beard the efiort at cheertul- 
ness in her voice, but Maggie Syke had 
something of interest to communicate, and 
noticed nothing. 

“You don’t know why I have been so 
lop 

SSS Were shenging, wees Jes nek 
have you bought man ings?”’ 

‘Yes, and some of them are pretty things 
— g things, Jady.” 

“Ob, your trousseau; don’t you think 


moportant has hap- 


Seegetnies very i 
ned,’’ said Maggie impressively; ‘I 
Ps at last.” 


ave come to my senses 

“What do you mean?’ 

“J, ws notto be expected that I shculd 
wase my time waiting while an obacure 
musician makes up his mind whether he 
can afford t0 marry me or not.” 

“Do you mean—are you saying that you 
are not going any more to Mr. Rathlin, af- 
ter raving sbout him ali these three 
months?”’ 

Judy could scarcely believe her ears, and 
spoke out heramazement without choosing 
her words, 

“I have not being doing any thing of the 
sort,’’ said Miss Syke, witb nity, placid- 
ly proceeding to believe what it had become 
convenient to believe; “I may have won- 
dered now and again if he cared for me, 
but that is ail.” 

“Ob? said Jady. 

*] have something else to say, dear, only 
you don’t take any interest in me.”’ 

‘*] take an interest in this matter, though; 
what has made you come tothis conciu- 
mon? Let me hear,’’ 

we know my pupils bave an un- 
cle?’ 

‘Yes, the prosy old man they call ‘Molly 
roy - 

“He is not o.d nor y, and they ought 
not to call bim anything of the sort, ny 
he is heir toa mer tyney 

Migs Syke spoke as if the prospect of the 
titie conferr rpetual youth and im- 
munity from nicknames, 

Be. ae what has ‘Sir Molly’ to do with 


“Not anything to do with you, my dear; 
but he has—that is—he will have a great 
deal to do with me in future. He hasasked 
me A. a oa 200, —, by a 
aw 6 giggle, me peopie th me 
attractive if don’t.’’ 

Jady pa back the hair from her 
eyes—a bewildered incredulous look on 
her face. 

“And Charles Rathlin?” she said. 

“Ah, well, Jady, you cen’t expect me to 
consider him; I must show a proper regard 
for my Own future; Lcould not have got on 
as the wife of a struggling artist; | am 
much more fitted tor scciety and luxury. 
I called and left a note at Mr, Kathiin’s 
rooms, teiling him i should not go there 
for any more lessons as | am to be 
married, then { went for a walk with— 
with bim—you know, dear, and then I did 
some shopping, and then I came home. 
Won't you congratulate me, dear? Luke 
—I think he bas such a nice name, Luke 
Lowther Rothesay—Luke is not more than 
fifty-fiveor fifty-seven, and his uncle is 
several years older, so [ shall be Lady 
Rothesay some day; perhaps J may be abie 
to help you, for 1 shan't be ashamed to 
know you, dear, 1 do hope poor Mr. 
Rathlin won’t feel it very much, I can’t 
help it, ,* know, if people will admire 
me, can I? I havea right to choose whom 
lL will marry; 1 can’t marry just to oblige 
him, Whatia the matter, Jady? Are you 
laughing or crying? Why don’t you an- 
awert”’ 

But before Judy had time to answer, the 
door was flung open with a crash, and 
Charlies Rathiin rushed into the room—an 
open letter in nis hand. 

*“Jady, it’s all right,’’ he cied; “I found 
this when 1 got home. She doesn’t want 
me; she is going to marry some one else. 
Judy! Jady!” 

And Judy, without answering, ran 
straight into his arins and there 
silent. It was histurm tospeak now, and 
bat _ Cian . 1“ 

2 ig very surprising,’’ sa 
Miss Syke, but neither of them seemed to 
hear her. 

“My darling,” cried RKathlin at ast, 
“how brave you were, and how we’ve su!- 
fered; how we tortured ourselves, But it is 
Over now, and it is worth all we bore to 
meet like this, to hold each other like this, 
to kiss each other as we do now.’’ 

This remark was illustrated profasely. 
Miss Syke could not understand the situ- 
ation at all, she was simply dumb- 
founded. 

“I think,” she said severely, “you have 
both utterly forgotten my presence, 6vel 
my existences.” 

She waa quite right, so they had 
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Was it a Ghost? 


BY RITA, 








said our hostess, ‘‘I have no 

with them. Idiotic beinge! Wandering 
about a upreasonabie ate 
inofiensive people out of their wits, 
pever yet heard of a ghost who was of use 
to anyone, or who any good reason to 
sbow for its appearance,”’ 


()* don't let us talk of ghosts any more,’’ 


Everyone hed except one person,and 
she, like Viola in **Twel — said : 
“Ab! bat | know——"’ then, like 


Viola, paused, 

No one heard her except myself, 

Mrs. Lester’s remark seemed suddenly 
to have put to flight the “eerie” mood 
which a succession of ghost stories had en- 
couraged in us, The circle round the tea. 
table broke up, and one after another 
sauntered fromthe drawing-room, till at 
last there remained myseifand another, 
The lights bad not yet been b bt in, 
and I could only see her face by the glow 
of the fire. 

“Now, Mrs. Mantell,’’ I said, carrying a 
chair up to take my place beside her. ‘Teil 
me what you know.” 

“About what?” 

“About ghosts.’’ 

“On,” said Mrs, Mantell, remembering 
her words, and recogniz my meani 
with a slight startand ablush, “I don’s 
know that it would interest you.”’ 

“It would interest me intensely.’’ 

“And besides,’ she continued, “I am 
not sure that it waa a ghost,’’ 

For indeed, I was less concerned about 
the ghost than sabout Mrs. Mantell herself, 
Most old maida have their hobbies; mine is 
an sft-ction for romauces—romances in real 
life, 1 mean. I love them, and I look for 
them as other people do for bric-a-brac, 
antique coinsor foreign postage stamps, 
and in the course of the last twenty years, 1 
have amaseed a very pretty collection, Al- 
ready, I divined one in the presence of Mrs, 
Mantell, not merely from the mingled 
sweetness and sensitiveness of her expres- 
sion, but from afew woras which, on the 
day of her arrivai, had failen from our 
hostess, 

“Mr, Mantell is our friend,’’ Mra. Lester 
had explained. “I have not yet seen her, 
She was bis mother’s governess or c »npan- 
ion, 1 forget which, and she had rather a 
romantic story, She was brought upine 
most extravagant style, and then her father 
died bankrupt and left her without a pen- 
ny.” 

“Do begin, Mra, Mantell,’’ I pleaded, 
“The dreseing-bell will ring in a few 
minutes,’’ 

She yielded, as I hoped she would; as 
most human beings do to my flattering, 
eager interest in them and their expar- 


16ences, 

“] must begin along way back; three 
years before the ghost appeais. We were 
then living in Downshire,and we were 

oing to Leachester Races. We generaily 
reve there, but this year we had too large 
a party for the drag, #0 it was decided that 
my cousin Caroline, and myself, escorted 
by _ cousin Tom, snould go by train. 
Caroline, | remember, was furious, at the 
arrangement, which she thought much be- 
neath her dignity and likely to injure the 
freshness of ber toilette. 1, on the contrary, 
thought it would be as Tom suggested, 
great fun. There wasas we expected, a 
great crush at the station, and,to make 
matters worse, we arrived only just be- 
fore the train started. In fact, it would 
have started without us, if Tom, to Caro- 
line’s indignation, had not thrust us un- 
ceremoniously into a third-class car, 

‘‘Well, 1’m not going to lose the first race 
for your stuck-up notions,”’ said Tom, with 
cousinly frankness, ‘It’s only for nalf-an- 
hour, and it won’t do you any m,”’ 

I looked round rather nervously, feeling 
that Caroline’s objections were highly dis- 
courteous to our fellow passengers, There 
were seven of them. 

Four very horsey-looking men loudly 
discussing the races; a soldier in a scarlet 
uniform; a young man and maiden in their 
Sunday array; anda woman with ea baby 
on her lap,on the seat opposite to mine, 
She glanced up at measIl took my place, 
showing meas she did so twoof the ead 
dest eyes | have ever seen in any human 
face. They moved me to loox at more 


attentively. Sbe wasa middie-eged wom- 
an, poorly but not un dressed. I re- 
member she wore a rusty shawl over 


her shoulders, and that tbe baby was wrap- 
ped in a coarse grey one. 

Her face, like her hand which clasped 
the child, seemed worntothe bone with 
waste, or care, suffering; or it might be all 
three. Her mouth, like her eyes, was sad 
aud uncommonly sweet. My spirita,which 
had been bubbling joyously all day, ye 
to subside. 1 was glad that a dust-cloak of 
Ssumbre hue cove from neck to hem the 
gay dress I wore, and that no one could see 
the three gold coins jingling loosely in my 
p-cket which my father had given me to 
spend on swee es, [be to wonder 
sadly how life felt to those who lived In the 
suadow inetead of the sunshine, Suddenly 
the baby awoke and b to — The 
ino:her changed its position and ove to 
Lush it, but the baby only walled the loud- 
6r. Everyone iu the carriage looked im- 
patiently towards her, and Caroline audibly 
remarked that babies ought not to be al- 
lowed to travel. The poor woman, ss she 
shifted the child from onearm to another, 


Witha weary sigh, looked round upon us 
fora moment as if mutely entreating our 
rgiveness for an annoyance she could not 


q 


me take the vavy or a L616, ° 





Iwas not experienced tn nursing, and 
had little hope of the child, bat I 
— to aie arms 

to atone for what seemed to me the un- 
graciousness of the others, 

“Why, Mabel, are you crazy!” exclaimed 


ht; but I leant forward and took the 
y gently from her, 
& fortunate chance the child left off 
g almost immediately 1 had it in my 
arms, It — sight of a gold ornament 
I wore, and clatching it in { 
came absorbed in examining it for the re- 
mainder ot the journey. 

Caroline gradually left off sneering, and 
the others left off at me. Oaly the 
woman’s sad eyes on me with a look 
of admiring awe which made me feel quite 
ashamed 


“Where are you going?” I asked, 

Then she leant forward and told me her 
story. It wasavery ead one. She was a 
soldier's wife and followed her hus- 
band to india and back. On the way home 
she had lost three littie children. This one, 
only eight weeks old, was very weakly. 
She was going down to stay with her 

if the pure country air would 


“You will be glad to get into the coun- 
try, won’ Faye 

“Yeu,” she sald wistfully, “But I was 
sorry to leave my busband.”’ 

1 had read and heard often enough the 
most graphic descriptions of poverty and 
its trials, but I had never felt what it was 
till that morning when | sst with the poor 
pale-faced baby in my arms and listened 
to its mother’s voice, low and pathetic, but 
without a tinge of discontent in its 
tone, 

As we reached Leachester I _ the baby 
back in her armsand then slid my band 
furtively into my pocket. 1 did not wish 
Tom or Caroline to see what 1 was doing, 
so 1 wailed till the last moment; then sud- 
denly drew my money out, thrust it into 
the woman’s band, and jamwped on to the 
platiorm before she haa time to discover 
what 1 had given her. 

lt so bappened that I never went to Lea- 
chester by train again till three years later; 
and then alas! under very different cir- 
cumstances, My father had died leaving 
me penniless, I had no mother, no rela- 
tions and, it then appeared, no friends; ex 
cept, indeed, Mr. aud Mra, Barton our 
clergyman and bis wife. 

They most kindly insisted on my makin 
my home with them tijl such time as 
could find some means of earning my 
bread. How difficult that was you can 
hardly imagine if you have never tried to 
find paid employment for a woman who 
has been brought up — to bealady. | 
could do several things a little; nothing as 
well ag the people with whom I bad to 
compete. 

One day, fairly out of heart, I sat half 
weeping, alone, by the drawing-roow fire, 
when Elizia, the parior-maid came in with 
some tea fur me, Sue looked wistfully at 
mine a8 she put down the tray, and 
said: 

“1 your pardon, miss, but I heard 
peseetes that Mre. Mantell at Leacbesier 
wanted a nursery-governess for her two 
little grandchildren. 1 don’t know as that 
sort of place would be good enough for you, 
but if it was, you’d be very happy there, 
for Mra, Mantel is such a kind, nice lady. 
1 was Lousew.id there before | came bere. 
Sue was eoch a good lady; anybody 
oouldn’t help iiking her!’’ 

‘*] should be too c- to getsuch a place,”’ 
Isaid. ‘And! will try and go to Lescnues- 
ter to-morrow. How shall | get to the ata- 
tion, 1 wonder?”’ 

For it was six viiles off, and Mr, and 
M.s, Barton kept no carriage. Eliza timid- 
ly suggested that Farmer Edwards woald 
be going into Leachester next day by an 
afternoon train, and would give me a lift to 
and from the station, if | would accept 


it. 

“And where does Mrs. Mantell live, 
El 21?” was my leat question, “I don’t 
know, miss, exactiy. She’s changed her 
address since | li with ber, bat you can 
easily find out, you know, She's he doc- 
tor’s wife. Anyone will tell you where 
Doctor Mantel! ltves.’’ 

Accordingly next day I went to Leaches- 
ter. The whole way there I could not re- 
frain from mournfully contrasting my 

t and my last journey. The one 
point of resemblance was that on both oc- 
casions | traveled in a third-class carriage. 
Ocherwise the difference was complete and 
depressing between that glowing Jane 
morning and thie moody November after. 


noon. 

I walked slowly from the station to the 
more inhabited part of the town and en- 
tered the first chemist’s shop I saw. 

“Y7ill you please teil me,’’ I asked the 
man ind the counter, “where Docwr 
Mantel! lives?’”’ 

‘Which Doctor Mantel!, madam?” was 
his most unexpected and disconcerting an- 
awer. 

“Is there more than one Doctor Man- 

1?’ 
wate, madam; there are two cousins. 
Doctor George Mantell, who lives in 
Church Sireet, and Doctor Leign Mantell, 
who ives in St. Anne’s Piace,’ 

“D» you bappen to know which Mrs. 
Mantel! is in want of a nursery gover- 
nese?’’ 

“They are both looking out for nursery 
governesscs, | think, madam.” 


I was evidentiy in iil'-igok that day 
What was I to do? I| was especially an 
rious to find the Mrs. Mantei ft w 

ga had sald such pieasant things 


how was i to find ber? 


EVENING POST. 





How ooald I to either lady’s house, 
ask if she was who had been #0 
kind to Elis:, and then take my leave if 
she said she was not? 

Besides, | did not know what Elisa’ssar- 
name was. Above all, there was not much 
time wherein to make experimenta. Inan 
hour and a half my train would start. 

1 thansed the man, left the shop and 
went siowly along, wondering if 1 mums 
really return witboat fulfilling my errand, 
wasting thus a whole afternoon, and the 
still nore money which my jour- 
ney would cost me, 

An imoulse made me suddenly loox up, 
acd I saw standing at the other side of the 
street a woman, with a baby in her arma, a 
poor woman in a shabby biack shawl, 

1 recognized an instant afterwards that it 
was the pour woman | had travelied with 
in the train three years ago, The same 
sed eyes were looking intentiy at me now, 
as if she bac something to say to me. 

1 crossed the street to apeak to her, but 
directiv | began to move towards her, she 
turned and began to waik on. 

1 quickened mv pace to make up to her, 
but without success, I went faster and 
faster till 1 was aimost running, but the 
faster | went, the taster too did ahe go; 
though, strange to say, without ranning, 

She seemed to glide very fleetiy but very 
quietly along. 

At length the astonished looks of the peo- 
ple I was passing reminded me of the re- 
markabie pace i was going at. 

Ielackened my steps, and then, rather 

rovoked, determined togive ap the chase, 

utes 1 paused the woman peused also, 
and tarning round, beckoned to we with 
an imploring lvok in ber dark, sad eyes, 

The woman led the way ata moderate 
pace, and | followed abuut twenty Yards 
vehind. Weturned several corners and 
at last entered what | supposed must, from 
its outward aspect, be one of the most 
fashionable streets in the place, 

This was not the kind of locality into 
which I expected my humble acquaintance 
to lead me, 

“Who and what cau it be?” I asked my- 
self, 

1 saw a sister of charity coming towards 
me at this moment, and it occurred to me 
that she might in ali probability be abie to 
answer my question. 

‘Can you teil me, if you please,”’ I said 
at once, ‘‘who that poor woman ise—tuat 
poor woman with that baby?’’ 

The sister stopped, turned round, and 
looked in the direction towards which I 
pointed; then turning towards ine with a 
puzz.ed expreseiou said: 

‘What woman? What baby?’ 

“TD on’t you see her?” I repeated increda- 
fous. y, pointing again towards the woman, 
who nad stopped; “standiitg ut tue door of 
that big house?” 

‘*] see no one,’ said the sister. 

1 bid her good morning, concluding that 
she was not quite right iu her wind; and | 
fancy from her e¢xpreasion that I ieft her 
with the same impression of nyseil, 

My strange guide moved on and I follow- 
ed her; bat just as I reached the big house 
I had spoken of she disappeared; or rather, 
as Mrs. Molesworth says in one of her 
giicst stories, she ‘was not there,” 


It gave me the most extraordinary feel- 
ing i have ever had, 1| stared and rubbed 
my eyes fora littie, and then I began to 
wonder if | really had seen a ghost, 

1 turned to give a hopeless glanoe behind 
me, and asl did sol saw a name on the 
brass plate door before wnich | was stand- 
ing. 

fi was Dr. George Mantell,”’ 

‘\} bope you rang the bell at once,’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“] did: the coincidence was too remark- 
able. I devermined to see if my ghost had 
led me there on purpose,”’ 

“Well, and wasittbe right Mra, Man- 
tell?”’ 

“It was, Indeed, the right Mrs, Manteill,”’ 
she auswered tervently. ‘Tue best and 
kindest of women! My mistresa first, and 
then my mother. And you know,” she ad- 
ded, giancing rather sbyly at me, “I met 
my husband there,” 

have seen a great deal of the darker 
side of warried iile, so 1 was not impressed 
by this information quite inthe way she 
expected me to be, 

“But the woman snd the child?’ I asked. 
“Did you ever hear more of them?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Manteil. “Before 
leaving the train that day, when telling me 
her swury, #he had told we ber pame and 
ber wother’s nawe and address, 1 was 
so puzzied by what | bad seen that 1 wrote 
to inquire about ber. Both motber and 
child were dead; bad been dead sbout 
three months—the chiid of convalasions,tbe 
mother of deciine, bastened by grief and 
trouble.” 

“And do you doubt that you saw a 
ghost?’ 

“| have my own opinion,’’ she replied; 
“but | generally keep itto myself. The 
world is sceptical in sach matters, You, I 
#66, have formed yours,” 

l looked thoughtfuily at ber, and was 
just about to ask if she considered that on 
the whole this singular phantom had been 
to her 4 messenger of good, when tbe dvor 
opened, and her husband, who had -been 
out shooting with the other men, enter. d 
the room. 

S21 seid nothing, but slipped away to 
the contre-tabie, where 1 fingered some 
books and watched. He went up to her at 
once, and laid his hand for a moment light. 





ly on ber shoulder, 
‘Well?’ he said, looking down at her, 
“Well?” she answered, looking up at 
4 « 4 i only 
4 “ake * “ 1 @ ata 
a 6 ghost ba nade Lilstake 





AT HOZE AED ABBOAD. 


Among the Hindoos there are some castes 
near Ahmedabed ip which widow warrivg- 
es are allowed, agirlcan be given in 
second marriage without the rulnous ex- 
pense considered necessary on the oocasion 
of a Great aliiance, The parents, therefore, 
sometiines marry a girl to a bunch of flow- 

which is afterward thrown down a 
weil. The busband is then sald to be dead 
and the girl, as a widow, can be warried at 
moderate cot, 


The Empress of Germany bas an army 
of seametresaes, but is is her delight to pre- 
side over and assist in the manu re of 
ber children’s garments, Bhe is a person 
of taste, and generally picks her own 

ber children’s bats to plecesand makes 
them over, alter receiving them from a re- 
nowned French modiate, She is siso an 
adept in fine embroidery in both white and 
colors, and is as industrious as many a 
woman of limited means, 


As is wejl known, the Queen is in the 
habit of keeping roome which bave been 
oooupted by deceased relatives locked up, 
Prince Albert's apertments at Windsor, 
Osborn aud Balmoral are all kept precisely 
as they were when he was alive; and on 
the wall of the room In which he expired 
there is a tablet with an inscription record. 
ing the fact that ‘thie apartment wan the 
scene of his demise,” The Dachesa of 
Kent's (mother of the Queen) rooms at 
Frogmore are also shut up—an arrange- 
meént which ren ers that abode absolutely 
useless, inasmuch as they are the best in 
the house. The Queen has also kept Jobn 
Brown's rooms at Windsor entirely closed 
aince the death of that domestic, and a 
large brass has been erected in the apart- 
ment in which be «expired, witb ap insocrip- 
tion © muemorating bis virtues and de- 
ploring his loss, 


Three forlorn looking urchins were din- 
covered on one of the busy streets uf Hos- 
wn asking passers-by for pennies. A be- 
nevolent iooking y, who was evidently 
touched by their ragged clothes and gen- 
eral condition, asked one of them fur what 
be wanted the money. He hesitated a 
inomeot. and then said, ‘To buy oeey 
with.’ His honesty pleased the kind- 
hearted lady, who immediately opened her 
pocket-book, hoping to find a penny for 
each, but there seemed to be nothing buta 
5 cent ptece, Tais she handed to tlie smal- 
lest of the trio, suggesting as she did so 
that be divide tie purchase with the others, 
No sooner hed the little one received the 
— than his triends p2unced upon him, 
as if ined either to have his money 
or his life, Tney rolied about and knocked 
each ober right and left, and when sepa- 
rated by sp: ctators the 5 cent piece couldn't 
be found. When last seen each of the 
small puguliste was busily engaged bunt- 
ing for the lost treasure, 


The popolar notion is that old account 
books are only fit to be tossed into the 
rabbish beape; that it ls hard to find any- 
thing moreabeolately worthless, And vet 
the very reverse of this proposition in true, 
What a prize would a leaf from an auto- 
graphic acoount book of ruch aman as Vol- 
tulré, Dean Swift, or Benjamin Frank!in 
be in the eyes of a collector? Any account 
book a hundred years old ta worth prererv- 
ing. Not only would it be oxtremely valu- 
able to the antiquary, but it might easily 
become worth its ey in gold by serving 
to fix a date, mark a boundary, or complete 
a chaln of evidence. Now that the centen- 
nial celebration of Washington’s first inau- 
guration as President bas turned ee ath 
tuoughts back to colonial times, it would 
be well for owners of account books dating 
back a hundred years to make caretu! ex- 
amination of their es, Even admitting 
that no vajuabie bistorical data might be 
lortbooming, yet of ant'quarian lore there 
might be mach unearthed. 


We buman beings are prone to stating 
our beiliel that we are the crown of earthly 
the hig pest in the scale of animals, 
bat we forget how the !ower orders of life 
exoel usin various ways, Ab! whataman 
that would be that bad tue sight of an le, 
the deer’s keen sense of smeiil, the ratier- 
rier’s quick bearing! Standing in the sixth 
story Of a business bicck the other day and 
looking down upon the long viata of street 
below, where wen were walking and Lurses 
and running, | was str with tue 
ounv m that instead of buman beings 
being, as we ciaim, the most graceful of 
living things, they wore in reality very 
awkward by comparison, To watch trom 
a tar heignut tue dogs running with twink- 
ling feet, the sparrowsakimiming on wings 
here and there, and horses woving with 
plaiting legs, and then to watch the bipeds 
on the sidewaiks moving ciumally aivny, 
firet one jog, then the other, then the one 
leg, tuen the other—line the majestic eag!e 
when be tries Ww waik ip his cage, and acts 
as i ie fosther pantaloous were #lipping 
aown—would convince any spectator that 
buiwao iocowotion war away below that of 
the lower orders of animal life. Evolution 
ibay release us [rom a umuillipiicity of legs, 
but it 9 wt the sacrifice of mrace, If ile 
reader duubw it jet bim go up into a high 
piace avd look down on bis feilow crea- 
teres and om those domesticated aninials 
lust range (he streets. 
i — ea 
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Dur Young Folks, 


LAKKY'S TREE. 


BY & U. We 





fP\UUMP! Bamnp! Swieb! Ping! 
‘Take that, sir?’ 
“Hi there, look out!” 

“Peter, one for yout!’ 

“Larry, you take tha!" 

“Ho! bol Think you're going to beat us, 
eh?” 

And then tt all again with fresh 
vigor; pillows flying here and there, end 
coming down with a thumping noise which 
rejoiced the wielder’s heert; sbeute and 
sruggies and sbrieks of leugiter; boys 
rolling over each other and under each 
other, and turning two once tolerably 
tidy rooms into « nee Fy of bear-gardens 

-all the fun, in fact, of a first-rate bolster 


fight. 

aT was Larry who began it, of course; 
somebow or other it wasaiways Larry who 
began these litle skirmisbes, aod when 
any inilachief wae on hand it was pretty 
sure to be assisted by a certain young g '0- 
tlewan with an impertinent looking nov, 
and balr which his memms was pleased to 
call auburn, bat which at sobool gained for 
him the occasional name of ‘ Carrnts,”’ 

He wasina eae was Matter Liwrence 
Meredith, at the same time it wae ane? 
in human nature  resiat throwing a pil- 
low at Peter, when Peter waa standing io 
exactly the r tion to receive it; 
namely, with bis back to the thrower, 

Thump! Peter tarned round, and grab 
bing the inieaile with sll speed, buried it 
at Larry, who dodged it c:éverly, and selz 
ing the other pillow, immediately closed 
with the enemy. 

Then the two boys eet to work to belabor 
each other finely, and before they were 
tired of this game the scene was enitvened 
by the appearance of a couple more ‘roilo- 
some urchins—Jarry’s brother Cartetoob- 
er, commonly calied Kit, and Peter's 
brother Max. 

After that the fray beoaine general, and 
raged violentiy, until neither of the four 
boys bad an ounce of breath leit in their 
much be-thumped bodies. 

Hut they went on all the saine; oh dear, 
yea! Hreath or no breath, pubody was go- 
ing to give in, when a etrong hearty voloe 
called out— 

“Come, come, boys, what's all thie noise 
about? You'll have the roof of the house 
off in another five minutes, Steady, stea. 
dy now! What, throw a pillow at your 
own tather, you young rascal! Take that, 
then, sir!’ and Mr, Meradith toppied bis 
hopeful eldest son neatly over, and then, 
to make matters equal ail round, dealt the 
otber three a buffet esoh, which sent them 
all sprawling and laughisg and spiutter- 
Ing. 

The boys were on their feet in an instant, 
quite ready for another tussle, but Mr, 
Meredith held up a warolng band. 

‘*Pbat'll do, lade; you have had enough 
forw-night, Arbuathnot’’—tnls was Peter's 
real name, by the way, but bis cousins said 
it wan woo fine for everydey use—''! 
bene you have given Larry a good iicking, 
eb?’’ 


gh well, Uncie Hugh!” grinned Po- 
ter, while La:ry cried out to him very 
scorufully — 

‘Don't you talk; 1 know I knocked you 
into the middie of next week, Master 
leter!"’ 

“Oh, | wish we were not golng bome w- 
morrow!” sighed Max. “We've had sucb 
fun here,” and he put an arm round bis de- 
voted triend Kit, wuo also aighed out of 


syt . 

Nietbey ve got the German measies at the 
Keowory,” announced Larry. ‘Pnoil wae 
awin log on the gate, and he told me.” 

“What'a that got to do with our going 
away?’’ asked Pever, staring. 

“Why, | thought what a pity Herr 
Meyer ocouldn’t cateh them somehow 

he’s German, you seé—and then, of 
course, be’d be til im bed, and so you 
ec ulin’t go.’ 

Herr Meyer wasthe Leslie’s tator, and 
it had been arranged that he svoaid way 
the night at Mr, Mereditu’s, and take 
Arbutonot and Max home the foliowing 


da . 
ker. Meredith buret into a leugh at his 


son's . 
*“ You ridicalous boy, | don’t think Herr 
Meyer would care tbe ineas- 


len just lo acoummodate you. at which 
of you lada bes been playing with Herr 
Meyer's watch? That’s whet | came to 
find out.” 

The boys looxed et bim with biank fa- 
one, 

“Why, what's the matter with it, Unocie 
Hugtr” 

“Won'tthe ‘wheels go round,’ father? 
Verhape be haen't tried the best buster’ — 
this, uf course, was a con tribution. 

*(‘oime, come, one you joar must 
know something about it,’’ said Mr, Mere- 
aith, “Now, which of you hes got the 
waioh? Poor Herr Meyer is in quite astate 
at losing it.” 

“I baven’t got it," came from each boy's 
lips simu taneously; and “really and tru- 
ly, father,” added Larry, as tue keen gray 
eyes rested with a suspicious twinkie in 
them upon the boys face, now the picture 
of innocence, 

“Well, it is very syrange,"’ obeerved Mr. 
Meredith. “herr Meyersaye be had his 
watch when he errived, that be left it on 
the dressing-table during dinner, and after 
dinner, when he went up-staire to get his 

lim, the watch was gone. Of course | 


soneladed that ope of you bed played some | 


k witl . 














“No, indeed we haven't. 

“Very well, 1 believe you, lads. Bat now 
off to bed; I have no doubt the mystery 
will be cleared up to-morrow. It is very 
0€4 where that watch can have got to, ail 
the same.”’ 

“It im a queer-looking thing,’’ said Peter, 
‘like a great turnip, and the chain isa long 
aliver one, oh, ever so long when it’s un- 
doubied.” 

“It belonged to hia mother, the chain 
did, end the watoh was his grandfather’s,’’ 
= in Max; “I guess be won't like to lose 
t’ 

“Ob, ll tarn up, you'll see,”’ said Lar- 
ry confidently. “I lost a cricket ball for 
two years, and Jock fetched it out of the 
straw berry bed the otherday, when he was 
sniMfiag shout for his lost bones. He's al- 
ways burying bones and forgetting where 
they are; the silly dog!” 

In spite of 8 assertion that the mis. 
sing article come to light the next 
day, it did nothing of the kind. 

Tne whole house was ransacked, and ev- 
ery nook and pe A overhauled where a 
——= 5 tor might not be likely to se- 
crete 


But all was of no avail; and as the search- 
era, one and all, remarked several times, it 
was 6 most mysterious affair. 

Mr. Meredith felt exceedingly annoyed 
about it; and as for poor Herr Meyer, he 
went peering and poking about with his 
sbort-sigh eyes, by turns lamenting 
bia loses in (jsrmen, and politely sssuring 
his host in K agiish that it was of no conse- 
quence at aii. 

The ond of it was that the missing prop- 
erty not being forthooming, the boys and 
their tutor were obii to depart without 
it, Herr Meyer emiling a watery though 
grateful ewile in answer to Mr. Meredith’s 
aseurence that he should insist apon giving 
bim a pew watob if tbe old one was not 
eoon found. 

Larry feit a littie dul) after hia cousins’ 
departure, but Peter bad ieft bim a book, a 
great favorite of hie own, and this soon en- 
grossed all his thoughts, 

lt was atale of the French Kevolution; 
and, lying on the sofa, in not the most ele- 
gant position in the world, Larry tollowed 
the hero through a series of the moat 
exciting «iventures, ae brought 
about by his attempt to uproot a Tree of 
Liberty. 

I may mention that it was tne custom at 
thie period to plant poplars or oaks all over 
France, 98 symbols of treedom; and dur- 
ing the Keign of Terror thousands lost 
their lives under the preteuoce of baving in 
jured one of them, 

Larry wee much teken with this story, 
and it presently occurred to him what a 
splendid thing it would be to planta Tree 
of Liberty in his own garden, and to rig - 
a fi there out of schooi hours, whio 
would be taken down when its owner was 
not ‘‘at liberty.” 

So it happened that astonished Kit was 
borne off to the den and instructed to 
dir a good big hole, while Larry went off 
witb a spade as tall as himself w #elect a 
Tree of Liberty. 

The ener would have bad something 
to say toitif he bad caugiut Master Larry 
digging up one of bis pet young trees, 

Bat the gardever happened to be out of 
the way just then, and Larry went on 
calmly picking up the ground, and mak- 
ing a dreadful mesa, 

fi. was more of a business than he ex- 
pected, and the spade had a = way of 
aticking in very tightly and then of sud- 
denly coming out with a jerk, which was 
rather disocomposing. 

Larry stopped after a while to rest, and 
then he perceived Kit coming towards him 
with his bands behind his back, and Jack, 
the retriever puppy, dancing about in a 
state of excitement. 

“What's the matter?” oried Larry; ‘you 
can’t have dug that hole yet.’’ 

“Guess what l’ve found !’’ was Kit’s re- 


ly. 

. Tot the watch?” cried Larry eagerly. 

Kit nodded triumphantly, and produced 
from bebind his back, Herr Meyer's lost 
property; rather mouldy it is true, but 
ad none the worse for its bur- 
“It was that rasoal Jack, of course,” said 
Kit; “I suppose he got into Herr Meyer’s 
room, and found the chain dangling down 
and gave ita pall, While! was digging | 
saw him aniffing about, but I thought it 
ee oe until I just caught 

ht something shiny, and then I 

what was up.” 

“Bad dog!” cried Larry, threatening the 
culprit with the watering-~oan. ‘Well Kit, 
if it hadn’t been for my Tree of Liberty 
thet watch might never have been 
found," 

“Father ought to give me one now,” an- 
ewered Kit rogulshily; ‘and that’s what | 
think, anyhow,” 

—_——-—(1D > 


THe ALARM WatTcH.—A lady, who 
found it diffioult to awake so early as she 
wiehed in the inorning, purchased an alarm 
watch. 

These watches are so contrived as to 
strike with a very ioud, whirring noise, 
at any hour the owner pleases Ww se 
them. 

The lady placed the watch at the bed, 
and, at the appointed time, ahe found her- 
self eflect y roused by the long rattiing 
sound. 

She immediately obeyed the summons 
and felt the better all the day for her early 





rising. 

This continued for several weeks. The 
alarm watch faighfully performed its offi :« 
and was distinctly beard, so long as it was 
promptiv obeyed, 

But, siter a time, the lady grew tired 


| early rising; and when she was ewakene: 





by the noiay monitor, she merely turned 
herself and slept again, 

In a few days the watch ceased to arouse 
her from ber siumber. It spoke just as 
loudly aa ever, but she did not hear it, be- 
eaves she bad acquired the habit of disobey- 
ing it. 

adios that she might just as weil be 
without an alarm wateh, she formed the 
wise resolution, that, if she ever heard the 
sound again, she would R ae - up in- 
tantly, and that she wou never more 
allow berseil to disobey the friendly warn- 


i 

"Just ao it ia with the conscience. If we 
obey its dictates, even to the most trifling 
particulars, we always hear its voice clear 
and strong. 

But, if we allow ourselves to do what we 
fear may not be bem right, we shall grow 
more and wore sleepy, until the voice of 
conscience has no longer any power to 
awaken us, 


a — 





FRITZ’S DISCOVERY. 





BY A. & FENN, 


ULIE was aitting lazily on She garden 
seat, wondering how she should amuse 
e) nerself tor a whole afternoon. 

Her mother bad gone out without saying 
exactly how soon ashe would return, so the 
little girl was left to herself. 

Behind ber was thé green lawn, and be- 
yond that the smooth downs; before her 
she saw the pretty little house where she 
and ber mother were staying, and beyond 
that was the blue sea, 

The door of the house that op3ned on the 
garden was suddenly flung wide, and 
through it stepped a boy in a red Tam-o- 
Shanter cap. 

“Hello, Jal” he said, coming across the 
lawn. ‘You look half asleep!” 

“I’m not,”? she answered qaickly. ‘I 
was ee 

‘That’s what my pee — when he 
shuts his eyes after dinner, 6ll, get your 
hat and come out with me.” 

Julie jooked douptful. ‘Where, Frisk?”’ 

Fritz Archer was also staying Lere by 
the sea with the rest of hisfamily. He and 
Julie were very good friends, and he al- 
ways sought her scclety when he hadn’t 
any boys for companions, 

His name was rather too moch for Julle, 
but she got a8 near as she could, 

“Where, Frisk?” she asked, 

‘ Ob, to see non caves I’ve found 
—all dark inside, you know, and muddy, 
I'll take care of you if you are fright- 
ened,’’ 

Julie put down her other leg, which had 
been tucked under her, and stood up, 

“1’ll ask mamma if 1 may,” she said, 
“Ob, no; she’s out.” 

She looked doubtfal, Ought she to go? 

‘It’s all right. She won't mind if you’re 
with me,’’ be told her. ‘Come, be quick 
and get ready.’’ 

As Fritz was at least a head taller than 
Jalie, bis words inspired her with confi- 
dence, 

She ran in, put on ber hat and sand-shoes 
and soon the two friends were hurrying 
along the beach together. 

‘‘That’s where they are,’’ he said, point- 
ing across the bay to wherethe land ran far 
out into the sea, ‘It’s a long way round to 
walk, but I’ll bring you in a boat. 
There's an Old man called Hugg near the 
caves, who lets out boata, and he’l! let me 
have one for # shilling. The pater gave 
me a shilling thia morning. That'll be 
jolly, won’t it?’’ 

“Yos,”’ said Julie, She dared not say 
that she woald rather walk, for Frits was 
easily offended. 

So sne tripped on in silence by his side, 
and half wished she had not come, 

On they went, in too great a burry to no- 
tice the beetles crawling about on the wet 
sand, or the dear little crabs, or the shells 
and bright stones with which Julie usual- 
ly filled her pockets, — to take back 
> .anaen when the holiday was at an 
en 

At last the sandy beach was left be- 
hind, and then there were slippery rooks 
to climb over, and after that tney had to 
scramble up the side of a cliff with bram- 
bly things clinging to Julie’s dress and 
having to be disentangled at every step. 

“Here we arel’”’ cried Fritz, and there, 
—_— her, as she ey round & mass 
of ye.low wort, saw a dark 
bole in the side of the cliff. ie 

She turned pale as Frits caught her by 
the band and pulled her in, 

‘On, I’d rather not go, thank you!” she 
said hastily, d ing back, “Ob, Friak, 
don't =n ‘d really rather not!’’ 

‘Bosh!’ cried, laughing, and hoid- 
ing her iightly by the wrist with his 
stropg fingers, so that she could not 
away. “Don’t be a litte coward. ff 
gree fun,” and be palled her along after 

im into the darkness, her little feet stam- 
bling over the loose stones on the ground. 
“it’s all divided into rooms and 
that wind about, Why, you are a little 
goose. I’m going to teach you to be more 
sensible!’’ 

“You said you'd take care of me if | was 
frightened,” she said plaintively, begin- 
ning to tremble, 

“Well, I am taking care,”’ he returned, 
and the more she pleaded the more he pul- 
led her after him into the shadows, 

“There!” he said, suddenly stopping, 





and turning her twice around, “now you 


| Have quite lost your bearings, I’m going 
w bide, and you shal! find me, It wiil be 
as good as biind man’s buff.”’ 
AHd in another instant he dropped her 
Wrist, and, refusing to listen to her implor 


1g, “Ob, Frisk, please!” be derted around 


—— 


a corner, and quickly put some distance 
between them. 

He had been bere #0 much before that be 
knew the caves pretty weil. Besides, he 
bad made it easier to find bis way about by 
placing here and there white stones, which, 
were — visible when bis eyes had grown 
ed to the dark. 

Having found a moderately dry place, 
he gave one yelling ‘‘whoop,”’ and sal t him. 
self down to walt until be should be in 
danger of being found. 

Some minutes passed and Julie did not 


come, 

He listened but heard no sound save the 
“drip, drip” of water somewhere through 
the roof; then he ve another “whoop,’’ 
which again brought no reply. 

At last, having waited until he was tired 
be began to tnink that perhaps she would 
not be able to find him, so he in turn set 
out to look for her. 

“Ja! Julie!” he shouted, “Stu little 
thing, where has she got to? Jul-ie-ie!”’ 

No answer. He could not understand 
it, All the way back to where he had leit 
at, See See ae a oe to be seen or 


Sarely she had not gone into the nar. 
pate an farthest in, where you could not 

upright, and baa to go on hands and 
knees if you went at all! 

He made his way even there, feeling 
about, calling “Ju!” and examining ever 
bit of , bat with no result At the 
end of an hour he was hot, tired and 
frightened. 

© was ashamed at having left her, and 
knew he should get into grief, but ne felt 
that there was now nothing for it but to 
fetoh hel 

The white stones showed him the way 
to the entrance, and soon he clambered 
down the oliff side, and ran at the top o! 
hie speed to the house where Julie and her 
mother lodged. 

Panting, and scarlet with heat, he excit- 
edly rang the bell. The door was instant- 
ly opened, and there was Julie, looking 
coo! and fresh in a clean pinafore, 

*-On, it’s you, Frisk,” she said, ‘I found 
the way out, and came back.’’ 

Fritz stared at her, Half angry and balf 
ashamed, be could not find a word to say. 
He turned away, and, refiecting that littie 
girls were very queer things, went rather 
moodily towarde his home, 

Oo 

LST THE CHILDREN ALONE.—Lot your 
ch.idren alone when they gather around 
the family table. It is a crueity to hamper 
them with manifold rules, and regulations 
about this and that, and the other. As long 
as their conduct is harmiess to ethers, en- 
cou them in their cheerfulness, 

- 1f they do swack their lips, and suppings 
of milk and other drinks can be heard 
across the street, it does not hurt the street; 
let them alone, Whatif they do take their 
soup with the wrong end of the spoon; let 
them alone. 

Suppose a child does not sit as straight as 
@ ramrod at the table; suppose a cup or a 
tumbler should slip through its little fin- 
gers and deluge tue plate of food below, 
and the gobiet is smashed, and the table 
cloth ruined, do not look a thousand scowls 
and thunders, and scare the poor thing to 
the balance of its death, for it was scared 
half to death before. It “didn’t go to do 
it”? Did you never let a glass slip through 
your oh ey since you were grown? 

1 of sending the child away from 
the table in anger, with not even a threat 
tor this or any like nothing, be as generous 
as you would to an equal or superior guest, 
to whom you would rf with a more or 
leas obsequious simile, ‘It’s of no possibile 

uence.”’ 

That would be the form of expression 
even to a stranger guest: and yet to your 
own child you remorselessly, and revenge- 
fully and angrily, mete out a swift punist- 
ment, which for the time, almost breaks its 
— heart, and belitties you amazing- 

y: 

The proper and more Christian method 
of meeting the mishaps and delinquencies 
and impruprieties of your obildren at the 
table, is either to take no notice of them at 
the time, or divert attention from them at 
the very instant, if possibie, or to make a 
kind of apology for them, 

Bat afterwards, in an hour or two, or 
better still, the next day, draw the child’s 
attention to the fauit, if fault it was, in « 
friendly ana loving manner; point out the 
impropriety in some kindly way, show 
where it was wrong or rude, and appeal tv 
the chfid’s self-respect or man!|iness, 

This is the best way to correct all family 
errors, Sometimes it may not succes; 
sometimes harsh measures may be requir- 
ed; but try the deprecating or the kindly 
method with perfect equanimity of mind, 
and failure will be of rare oocurrence. 





“I PAID for this one, seventy five cents,”’ 
ssid the wife, showing her husband her 
purchases. 

“One seventy-five?” said her husband, 
examining the article, ‘Then you have 
been swindled, It is not worth more thau 
a dollar and a quarter.”’ 

‘*You misunderstood me,’”’ corrected his 
wite; “Il aaid seventy-five cents—not one 
seventy-five,” 

“Seventy-five? Well you ought to have 
got it for half a dollar,”’ 

_ rr ee 

Finst GENTLEMAN. “I suppose your 
song at the Duchess of L.'s iast night was a 
great success!” Second gentieman (a oon- 
ceited tenur): “On, parfait! Ven 1 strike 
z@ bigh C you ought to haf axen za old 
Dachess clap her hands to her eara t 
een ze begatiful sound.’ 





; C—O 
Mg of many promises have treacherous 
Memories, 
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A SUMMER GLOAMING, 





BY a. Y, RB, 





Lhe dead day's funeral torehes giow 
In jurtd Nght athwart the sky, 

And whisp’ring trees nod to and fro 
As new-borneve goes sighing by, 


rhen slow-winged rooks turn home their fight 
To far-off elms beneath the hill, 

While looming shades foreshow the night, 
And woods and wolds are strangely stili. 


he landscape’s rim grows darker lined; 
The drenching dews fall on the hay; 

‘Ihe cricket chirps the hedge- behind; 
Shrill pipes a loit'ring thrush his lay. 


And like vague shadows of a dream 

Weird shrouds of white the long meade drape, 
And dim processions by the stream . 

Of mists creep on in shifting shape,* 


Through gray-lit gloom bats filt and fly, 
And beeties hum on heavy wings, 
Till eky meets earth and earth greets sky, 
And dusky night to either clings, 
et 


YOUTHFUL ANSWERS. 





So many and varied are the amusing an- 
swers given by juveniles in reply to quest- 
ions either beyonce them, or so well with- 
in their ken as readily to lend themselves 
to their fun, that a volume could easily be 
compiled of them 

It is, it appears, at examinations rather 
than during ordinary lessons that these 
gems of origina] thought are elicited. 

It was at such & ceremony, for instance, 
that a cape was described by one boy as 
‘a piece of land and rock joining the sea 
and its tributaries;’’ and by « second ag ‘‘a 
point adjoining the ocean for putting light. 
honses on.”’ 

By another youth continents and 
volcanoes were described as follows: 

“A continent is a portion of land partial- 
ly surrounded by water, with mountains 
and plains in it; a volcano isa mountain 
witb a basin on top, spitting out fire and 
brimstone.”’ 

Besides these items of geographical in- 
formation, we are told that ‘‘Africa is call- 
ed the Dark Continent because the negroes 
in it are black;’’ and that ‘‘a fort is a place 
to put men in, anda fortress isa place to 
put women in.”’ 

In literature some of the answers are cal 
culated, if not to overthrow established 
notions, at least to make us wonder at the 
state of mind by which they could have 
been prompted. 

‘‘Who was Sir Walter Scott?’”’ was an ex 
amination paper question; and the reply, 
which would have delighted Mark Twain, 
was: “Fle was the last minsirel seen in 
Wales, and was killed by Liewellyn tor 
giving money to those who captured 
wolves. Among his poems are Ivanhoe and 
Shakspeare!’’ 

This, however, is capped by our next¢x- 
ample, which displays a curions state of 
mixed knowledge, thé effect, let us charit- 
ably suppose, of a system of cramming.’ 

‘Milton was the novelist who wrote Kill 
ing no Murder against King James II , who 
put out his eyes for it, when Milton said: 
‘Had I but served my God as wellas I have 
served my king, He would not have for- 
saken me in mine old age.”’ 

According to other origina) thiakers, 
Byron was imprisoned for twenty years ia 
the Castle of Chillon; Wordsworth was cal 
led a Lake poet, because he drowned him- 
selfina lake owing to money difficultice; 
and the reason of Cnaucer being termed the 
father of English poetry is tha’ he invented 
printing! 

In the domain of history we have several 
auswers more amusing than instructive. 
“Phe Crusaders,’’ according to one risiag 
genius, ‘‘were the men who conquered 
America and Peru, and were 80 calied be 
cause they were the first to cross the At- 
lantic.’’ 

Perbaps it was the same youth who was 
of the opinion that ‘‘Robert the Bruce was 
the son of Sir William Wallace, of Scot 
land, and when he wasin # but he saw @ 
spider swinging seven times, and he said, 
‘I will yet be king.’ So he gathered his 
men, and defeated the English by driving 
them into the Fourth, after which he died 
fighting with the Black Prince against the 
Moors, who flung his heart among his ene 
mies, and cried, ‘Go, thou faithful heart, 
and 1 will follow thee.’ ’’ 

but the gem ofthe histvrica 
that given m reply to the question 
was Queen Elizabeth? 
“Queen Elizabeth was 


answers is 


the last of the 





Who | i: 


| is defective 


Roses, and, tearing that Mary Queen of 
Scots would marry her husband, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, she beheaded her, and in remorse 
sent Raleigh to discover the United States 
When he returned without doing so, he 
was executed by lizabeth’s son, James I, 
alter gaining time to write his long and 
varied biography in the Tower.’’ 

Other interesting items tell us that Julius 
(Cwemrwasa Frenchinan who rose to be 
king; and that ‘Ireland's pattern saint is 
called St. Patrick because he killed all the 
soakes with a stick. 

Turning now to grammer, we fiod that 
there is a practical side even to that prosy 
science. This was displayed by the boy 
who, when asked what was the future of 
‘he drinka,’’ replied, ‘‘He is druank.’’ 

Somewhat similar but still more to the 
point, is the story of the little girl who was 
of the opinion that the future of the verb 
‘wo love’ was ‘‘to marry.” 

In reply to “Give a short description of 
the pig,”’ a youthful Buffon wrote: ‘‘The 
pig ia an animal. He is useful in many 
ways, because he is easily ted on stuff not 
needed, also mud. His skin is thick and 
dirty, and his head ugly, with cutted (sic) 
ears, and a short tailon it. When heisa 
mail he is called a bore; and a femail, sow. 
He likes spirits.’’ 

But even this must give way in precocity 
to our next, and last, example. All the 
boys ofa certain school being ordered to 
compete for a prize off ered for the best com- 
position, one of them, named John, retfus- 
ed todo iton the ground that he cculd 
think of nothing to write about. Neverthe. 
leas, he was obliged to compete, and when 
the day of the trial came he was asked in 
turn to read his essay. He began: 

‘My composition is about spring. Spring 
will soon be here. How dol know ii? Be- 
cause the grass grew green, and the trees 
put forth leaves, last year, and the year be- 
fore that, and the year before that. 

“The grass will soon grow green, and 
the trees will put forth leaves. How do I 
know that? Because the grass grew green, 
and the trees put forth leaves, last year, 
and the year before that, and the year be- 
tore that. 

‘And the lambs will come, and they wil! 
gambol and play and havea good time. 
How do I know that? Because the lambe 
gambolled last year, and the year before 
that, and the year before that. And the 





Here the reader was interrupted by his 
teacher who, tired of the iteration, told 
him that he need read no more; and Joho 
triumphantly returned to his seat amid the 
laughter of the audience. Needless to say, 
however, his composition did not gain the 


prize. 


Brains of old, 


Wisdom waits to be asked for advice. 

He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 

Some men discipline themselves to 
death. 
An ounce of action is worth a pound of 
words, 

The way to silence conscience is not to 
hear It. 

Contentment to the mind is as light to 
the eye. 

Happy is he who knows his lollies in 
his youth, 

Oar lives are measured by our works not 
our years. 

He that lies down with dogs must expect 
to rise with fleas. 

Daub yourself with honey, and you will 
have plenty of fies, 

Many a man lives on the reputation 
others make for him, 

When a man cannot have what he loves, 
he must love what he has. 

If every man could have his way, the 
world would be almost depopulated, 

Truths differ. Sometimes they are told to 
a man’s face, and sometimes bebind his back. 

We believe at once in evil; we only be- 
lieve Im good upon reflection. Is not this sa? 

Covetousness is a sort of mental gluttony 


not con@ned to money, but craving honor, and fee:i- 
ing on seldshness. 

Good breeding is benevolence in trificr, 
or the preference of others to ourselves in the Ititi 
dally occurrences of life, 


There is no policy like politeness; and « 








good manner is the best thing in the world, either w 
get a good name, or supply the want of it 
UContent not thyself that thou art virtuous 
he genera for one nk being war g. the 


Perhaps thou art rather 
virtaces, aad owest mor 


thy religion 





Femininities. 
"Galles Dh Ee kaa 


A girl who has golden hair need not 
have It plaited, 


We can do more gocd by being good than 


in apy other way. 


A modest Baftslo girl recently had 2 000 
photographs of herself strack off. 


The first chapter in the history of « 
young woman's love is chap, won. 

A Providence lady lecturer concludes 
that it won't pay. Only two tickets were sold,’ 


Ao Akron, Ohio, lady named Logan was 
driven crazy by persistent sewing-machine men, 


A lady refers to the time she spends in 
front of her looking-glase as ‘*moments of refiec- 
tion.’’ 


The girl must have been somewhat ex- 
clied when she pulled her beau's nose, Rissed the 
bell-pull, and sweetly sald good-night. 


Women and men ot retiring timidity are 
cowardly only in dangers which affect themeeclves, 
but the Gret to the rescae whe others are endan- 
gered, 


Madame: ‘‘D) up my hair, Felice, while 
fam down to breakfast.'’ ‘Yes, madame; which 
color?’* ‘*The black, please; | am gotug to a fu- 
neral,’* 


A passing fancy for quite young girls is 
for each to palat for her tennis gown «8 set of bet- 
tons adorned with flowers standing for the letters of 
her name, 


An immense order for corsets has been 
recetved in Paris from Braztl., The explanation is 
that the emanc!pated slave women have taken to 
wearing them, 


“That is Tom's yacht off thereon the 
horizon, Harriet." ‘‘Why, how elegant! I'll ast 
him when ne comes in what ;the hortzon looks like 
when he is close to it.** 


On a Western railway a bride is sald to 
have handed her marriage certificate to the con- 
ductor instead of her ticket, and was horrifed te 
hear that It was not good, 


A laay of Newburg, Maine, has framed 
the verdicta Jury gave im her favor in a sult for 
breach of promise of marriage, and has hung it jie 
her parior, as ® warolng to triflers, 


Mrs. Callahan and Mrs. Rogers are 
Texan stock-ralsers, doing business individually for 
themselves. Lhe first lady ts the owner of 50,000 
shee), and the other ls rated at $1,000,000 In cash and 
live stock, 


‘‘L am afraid,’’ said a lady to her hus- 
band, ‘that 1am going to have a stiff neck,’* **Not 
ataill improbable, my dear,'’ replied ber spouse; 
**] have seen strong symptoms of it ever since we 
were married,’ 


‘Hurry to the door, Mary, and let Mr, 
Smithio, He has rung twice.’’ ‘That ten*’t Mr, 
Smith. It's the otber young! gentieman.’’ ‘** Well, 
waitaminnte then. I must change the photographs 
on the mantel,’’ 


There isa woman in a West-ol- England 
town who makes a goud liviag by killing cats, She 
advertises Lbat If people who are about wo go away 
for the summer will send their cats to her she will 
kill them with chloroform, 


There are answers which, in turning 
away wrath, only send it to the other end of the 
room; aad to have a discussion ¢ovully walved when 
you feel that justice is all on your side, ls even more 
exasperating in marriage than in phiiusephy. 


A Connecticut woman is suing her neigh- 
bor for damages for putiing up fly screens. Ste 
claims that the flles which can not get into the netgtt- 
bor'’s house on this account will come to hers, tuil 
she will thereby have double the neval number, 


Miss Helen Giadswne, daughter of the 
areal English statesman and president of Newa- 
bam College, Cambridge, contends that the fall ent 
tivation of woman's intellectual powers has no Len 
dency lo prevent her from properly discharging do 
mestic duties, 


fle: ‘‘Where’s my bootjack, Maria?’ 
She: ‘Oh! must you use it? What « pity! I’ve 
eoveredit with pink satin and painted « spray of 
wild fowers on it, aud hung it up im the parlor by 
long satin bows, Whatea pity ove can’t be artistic 
without having everything spolied.'' 


Clara: ‘ls that a new ring you have on 
Vihel? It strikes me I have seen it before.** Ethel, 
viushingly: ‘‘Yes, Clara; young Mr. Paperwate 
presented it to me last night, I have accepted him, *’ 
Clara: ‘Oh, indeed! I’m so giad., Accept my beet 
wishes. I thought the ring looked strangely ta- 
miliar,’’ 


Good out of evil. Johnny Dumpsey: 
‘Ob, ma! il wish you would make me a pair of 
home-made trousers every day.'' Mre, 1)., much 
gratified, ‘‘Why, darling’'’ Jubnny: **iecause the 
scholars all laughed at me to-~lay and the Leacher 
had to excuse me, and I've bada bully Ume Ashing 
with Bul beck.’ 


“I’m afraid that George is twifling with 
your affections, my dear,'’ said her mother, ‘*iHfle 
has been calling here for nearly a year and hasn't 
proposed yet.'’ ‘You shualdn't biame him for 
that, ma,'' replied (Gracte, ‘‘tor you stay ta the 
room #o long every eveniag that he hasn't a chanee 
to say anything private to me.’ 


Mr Duonnell: ‘‘You’i! pardon me for 
taking advantage of a seciude'l coruer, wy dear 
Miss Kriewe, but | want Ww ask you a yucetios.’' 


a 


Miss ristue: ‘“T-this ls s-s0 sudden''’' Mr, Duae- 

peli: ‘*lanow l'mabitabvrupt, bat I want W& is 

quire as Lo the best time W find your father at home. 

Hie owes vur firm for that last lot of goods, you 
know,*’ 

Tois bit of vicious talk was recently 

rbear elween lwo val belles ‘fred is get- 

’ esald to We other: **he 

" a for re. i aime apestaire.’ 

a . 4 x age Ld be wal ior a4 long 

am) a ‘ eyvned, Geilvered witt 

f bin Ww al 





FRasculinities, 





The end of all argumeat— You're an- 
other 


Every man has his price, but he docen't 
always get it. 


The leas head a man hes, the more fre. 
quently be loses It. 


A Cleveland proprietor of a whistle has 
been Sued for ‘‘undue biowing.’' 


A man can always depend on being re. 
membered by people he is in & position to help. 


When any one has offended me, | try to 
— soul co high that the offence cannot reach 


In a Florida court the crier had to wake 
uptwe of the jurymen to listen to the judge's 
charge. 

Aman who was engaged in an angry 
dispute ia St, Louls, recently, dropped dead from 
mere excitement. 


Mr. Taylor, of Lalayette, thought he 
would shear his mule'stall. The surgeon is sesidu- 
ous in bie attentions. 


A Parisian recently lost an eye by split- 
ting Open the Iris on the edge of a bosom shirt which 
he had starched to ultra stiffness. 


A young lady of Staunton, Va, keeps a 
Met of her male acquaintances in 8 pucket-diary,an:! 
calle it her devotional bhim-boot. 


The Earl of Fife, who isto marry Prin- 
cess Louise, of Bugiand, is periionsiy near 4, but 
looks and acts like a much younger man. 


Podology 1 the latest ology. It is the 


science of being able to telia person's character 
and disposition by the bones of the leg and feet. 


A man with an income of $10,000 000 a 
year te Coleone! Johu Thomas North, who has great 
ettrate mines and factories in the far South, in 
Chil. 


4 famous suthor says: “I know of a 
man 60 sensitive that he shuts his ears to his sister's 
ariets, because it spotle his digestion to think of 
them.'’ 


His business. Eva: ‘Did you go to the 
opera last might, Bir. Smith?’* Smith: ** Yee; f had 
w.** Ewa: ** Had tof** Smith: ** Yes; | sell ii- 
brettos,’* 


The man looking through the keyhole 
should remember thal others may be louking at Lim, 
and think his action worse than the action he Is try- 
lag Wo look at. 


Two Massachusetta men came to blows 
recently in a diepute as to where a female relative, 
new in good health and with fair prospects of a loag 
life, should be buried when she dies. 


Mr, and Mrs. Lair, of Kontucky, havo 
seven sons. Mr, Lair is 6 feet Zinches tall, and Mr. 
Lalr le 6 feet 3 inches, ‘The tallest son in 6 feet 5 
inches; the shortest is 6 feet § Inches. 


Surgeon Parry, of the Medical Depart 
ment of India, says that he once saw the jet black 
hair of a rebel Sepoy turn gray in half an hour 
through fright caused by a judicial examination. 


Parkson: ‘‘I’ll bet 50 cents that Mel 
ville’s girl has jilted him.'' Uichford: **What 
makes you think sof’' Parkeson: ‘Why, he's out 
umder the trees looking for tbat pipe be threw away 
last month.’* 


Adorer: ‘Ob, how your words charm 
me! To think that you should daily dissuver mure 
similarity between me and your sainted) husband, 
Mey last bow | resembie jbim?’’ Young widow, 
@gravety: ** You have ali bis bad habits." 


Smith: ‘I notice you are as bald as an 
ostrich’s eag, 'Jones.’' Jones: ‘‘Heen that way 
since l was a young man.’* Bmlth: ‘‘Ilon't you 
fad ite Nite amnmoging?'' Jones: ‘*Well, it's not 
without it's advantages. | ama warried man, you 
know,'' 


De Smythe: ‘There was only one thing 
i ever asted of De Jones that he refused.'' Brown. 
**l’m surprised to bear that, for he’s very geucruns: 
it must bave bees something warrasonabie.'' |r 
Smythe: **1 asked him for some money he had buor- 
rowed.’’ 


A New England graveyard, a 1) #ton 
paper says, costalasa group of seven tombstones. 
ix mark the graves of the wives of one man, Whe 
seventh is that of ‘*Binebeard'’ himerif, and con 
taing the simpie, but most appropriate, epitaph: 
**Hest, weary pligrim.** 


William J. Miltoa, a wealthy and mis 
erly merchant, of Framtiyn, Ky., placed anall kee 
containing $90,000 in greeubacts sad 4 per cenit. 
Goveramesni busds upon « Gre a few days agu, ani! 
laughed joyfully whea he saw the Games devour tie 
paper. Familiy troubles and business cares had 
tarned bis pead. 


Experienced tramp: ‘‘Hullo! ‘eres a 
charnce. If ‘ere ain't a cove ‘avings® row with ‘is 
missis in this’ouse, I'll spot him when ‘e comes 
out.’ Fresh tramp: *‘Wot's that got W do wiv 
sere’) **R Li tell "ian Em & wanderer over the face o' 
the earth cos I carn't live with me wite, Then yuu 
see if 'e don"t shell out sometiin’.'' 


There isa young man working in an 
Atiania, Ua., Bewspaper office who once had a comin 
bought for him. During the war, when very youny, 
he was thought to bedying. A friend of the family 
passed the homestead em route to a coffin-mater’s, 
and by request ordered & casket jor the ehiid, ‘The 
lad*s mother, however, refused two siliow it to enter 
the house, and the suggestively shaped! box remain: «i 
on the fenee posts for hours. The boy deciinet ts 
die, aad a week later the coffin was buries) witha: a 
corpee in it. 


Jinks: ‘‘Ha, ha, hal I feel jolly to-day 
My daaghter has stopped pestering me for a ner 


lace, | bappened to get an idea from a friend, an: | 
acted on it-—-told her | had eotice’ thal the preti 


girte were not weariug jeweiry sow.’ Wits 
**My pingo!l I'U try that dodge myeeil 

mest day: ‘‘Haltio, Wiake Vid you ry a 
jewelry game on your dauahter we 

aad new my wife ls storming because «s 

een Garing ai pretty girlie i wis 

necklace, | do 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘Mies Fyre trom Boston” is by Mra 
Louise Chandier Moulton. The collection 
of storiea under the above title are all of 
the emotional character, end show women 
In a gentic pure light, and man es 8 hero, 
A romance from che gvecstnt pom of 60 
ready a writer as Mra, Moulton is indeed a 
treat and the little incidents which she so 
charmingly weaves must please every one 
who has acultivated taste, Pablished by 
HKobert Bros., Boston. For sale by Lippin- 
ott, 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Cur TAttle Ones and The Nursery for 
July sout. There are bright and short 
tales by the favorite writers who ave 
made this bab neso famous, and 
each of them is lilustrated, Pablished by 
the Kussell Publishing Company of Brom. 
field street, Boston. 

The July number of the Kelectic Maga 
zine has an excellent table of conten, cou» 


prising the cream of foretga oe 
ature, “The Prototypes of y’s 
Charactere’”’ throws lighton matters inter- 
esting toall the great novelist’s readers, 
The artisteauthor, W. W. Story, contri. 
butes a very # ve discussion of art 
problems in his “Conversation in a Stu, 
dio.” “The Poet of Portugal” ts « paper on 
Oamoens, the national Poet of Portugal and 
the author of ‘The Lusied.’”’ The Countess 
of Jersey telia us about the every-day lile 
of Hindostan. Lord Justice Fry discusses 
the value of imitation. Professor Huxie 
has another powerful paper on “A 
clam.” K, Strachan Morgaa dsicasees, “Tue 
Ktoman Family,’’ and Senora Bezan telis 
about ‘The omen of Spain.” W. T. 
Ntead basa readabie article on Boulanger 
under the title of ‘‘Madame France and 
her Brav’ General.’’ There is aiso several 
abort articles and poeme of interest. At this 
number begins a new volume it is a favor- 
avie time for anew er E.R 
Peiton, publishera, 25 B street, New 
York, 

The July number of The Cosmepoliian 
malutains its usual high order oi excel- 
lence. Nearly all the articles are iilus 
trated. It opens with an interesting paper 
on “The Olubs of Chicego,’’ by Charlee 
Page Bryan, Twenty portraits, and other 
engravings, accompanying the  articia, 
“Six Feet of Romance” isa fanctfully i- 
lustrated sketch by Dan. ©, Beard. Other 
illustrated articles are,*The Eiffel Tower,” 
by Camille Flammarion; “Pitover Piants,” 
by Sophie B. Herrick; Part 2 of ‘Tue Mur- 
dér of Philip Spenoer,’’ by Gall Hamliton; 
“The American pore mig B by Eugene I, 
Didier; Recollections,” veipg No. 4 af 
“The Great Agitation” series, by Jalia 
Ward Howe; “Tandem Driving,” by E N. 
Dickinson, Jr.; ‘Wu Chip Tien,” the Cht 
nese novel, and cenciasion of ‘Ou th 
Seventh Level.” ‘ Oatelde the Intrenct 
ment,"’ by David Ker; “Soctal Problems, 
by Mdward Everets Hale; literary reviews 
by George Parsons Lathrop and Kiisevetbh 
Hisland, and three a oonclude 
contenta of an excellent number of tt. 
young and epterprising magasine Pub 
lished at 363 Fifth avenue, New York. 

ee } 


A Maw Wuo Was “Muon.’—A small 
boy was calling the other day on one of bis 
sonool friends, and feil into conversation 
with the mother of the latter. He was 
t remark that it was getting very hard 
tell from the places in which peopte live 
whether they are entitied to social con- 
sideration or not. 

“Now there is Blank Street,” he said; 
‘tyou wouldn’t think anybody that lives ie 
Hlank Street was muoh, would you? But 
there’s Mr. T., he lives there!’’ j 

“and is Mr.T. macb?’’ she asked, nat 
unwilling to draw him out. 

“Mr, T.?’ he with theair of one 
who is overw with astonishment 
that so obvious a a fact should have 
the knowledge of anybody. “1 sboul@ 
think be was, He’s an awful swell. Woy, 
he won’t speak to my father!” 

Toe glimpse which a remark like th® 
give into the home life of the speaker & 
more instructive than pages o! elaborate 
description, 





An Usernacrous MANNsR.—The pos- 
sensor of an ungracious manner will never 
come up to the nae ge Se aor Dane @ 
inan or tlewoman thou poest 
well tore’ and well educated, ak sen 
tion of pce A and of being on the loox- 
out for some ill-jud — diag pat 
that safe and calm atinoap which sut- 
rounds the truly refined, There is always 
a nervous dread of what may come 
and a feeling of constraint gene 
l’ersons who are mueb in the society of 
ungracious foster insenaibility a 
carelessness as to topics likely to call f 
ashow of un lousness ands caadtio 


manner of feeling their way on «a 
‘ to those bavitie . 


so to speak, very trying 
practise it, Ye with every care takes, 


tne falling will appear, and almost always 
when least expected and on occasions seen- 
ingly the least calling for it. 


———_e CO 


Wuss DEPRESSED AND OvT OF Sorts, 
with a low vitality and moody spirita, a 
«ood Tonic such as Dr. Jayne’s Tonic V er- 
inifuge, will oftem set the ayetem in order, 
and assiet Naturein maintaining norma! 
strength. itis the best medicine in the 
world for curing Wormein Obiidren, rid- 
ding their bodies of which sap their 
coustitutions, and which, if unattended to, 
render their lives miserabie by their dis- 
tressing symptoms, When used asa Tonis, 
the larger sized bottles are cheapest, 








ROYALTY IN DISGUISE. 


GRAVE bistorian of the Church tells 


ae 0 very gene Oy prince of 
bullies King Henry VIII. 
When out bun onoe in the neighbor- 


hood of Reading Abbey he got arenes 
from his snendante, and waa invi to din- 
ner the abbot, who took him to be one of 
the king’s guarda, 

The ha monarch ate eo largely of a 
“eir-loyn’’ of beet as to excite the envy of 
the Churchman, who declared be would 
give s hundred pounds to be able to feed 
so heartily on beet, 

and the 


The ee ery king de 
abbot probably bad forgotten all avout bis 
somewhat unmennerly remark upon bis 
visitor's —- when a pursuivant 
arrived st the abbey with orders trom 
K.ng Henry that the Churchman 
was to return with the messenger to Lon- 
don, 

Pozzied and alarmed, the abbot went ac- 
cordingly, and on his arrival in town, was 
im lately committed to an apartment 
at the Tower, where, on a diet of bread and 
water, be spent some anxious days and 
nights in the vain =. to conosive 
how he had ever inourred the king’s dis- 
pleasure. 

“At last,”’ says the historian, ‘‘a sir-loyn 
of beef was set before him, on which tbe 
abbot fed, and verified the proverb that two 
bungry meals make the third a glut 
ton. 

In springs King ~ yn! out of a private 
lobbie, where he had | eager himself, the 
invisible spectator of the abbot’s behav- 
lor, 

“My lord,” quoth the king, “presently 
deposit your hundred pounds in gold, or 
else no «oing hence ali the days of your 
lite,” 

The king, !t appeared, bad found in the 
casual remark of his host an opportunity 
tor playing a practical joke, and at the 
game time turning an honest penny or 
two—ae pretty penny, by the way, was a 
hundred pounds in gold in those days— 
and the unlucky Uburchman, it is said, 
had to hand up the muney belore he 
was permitted to carry out of the Tower his 
receipt for the enjoyment of ‘‘sir-loyn of 
beef! 


it is said that the Emperor Nicholas had 
all the newspapers and magazines in Eu- 
rope gory searched for aliusious to 
himself, and he would be tickled or an- 
noyed by the lightest allusion of the ob. 
scurest scribbler in any of them, 

But, so far as we are aware, he never 
condesrcended to personal disguise in 
order to learn other peopie’s opinion of 
him, 

ifhe had done as one of his imperial 
predecessors is said to have done in order 
to learn all he could about his people and 
tbeir opinion of his government, and to 
wretity his whim for piaying the part of an 
earthly providence, be would only have 
veen iwnercilessly ridiculed for the puerile 
absurdity of the pastime, 

Thies mighty ewperc:, one of the I vans, It 
bas been record once went through a 
whole village in the guise of «a beggar, 
knocking at every door and imploring «a 
night's shelter. 

6 was repulsed at every house but the 
last and poorest in the piace. Here he was 
kimdiy reosived, and food and shelter were 
given t him, notwithstanding that 
the good of the house was 
expecting a little addition to her family 
airole, 

The pretended tramp _— the night be 
neath the lowly roof, and in the morning 
went on his way, promising to fetch a spon 
sor for the child, 

He had not gone long when the village 
was startied by the announcement that tie 
Emperor was coming down towards it, and 
gilded coaches and flashing armor and olat- 
tering horsemen were seen approaching ia 
the distance. 

The hospitable little household came out 
with the rest to see the splendid corteye zo 
by, but were terribly aiarmed when the 
imperial guards drew up before their door 
and the emperor himeeif alighted. 

He had come to reward exemplary virtue 
in a by standing sponsor for the 
newly-born child, and by otherwise lib- 
erally rewarding the kindness he had re- 
cetved. 

In the Percy Anecdotes we tind an amus 
ing story of the great Emperor Charies V., 
who, uniike the Emperor Nicholas, seems 
to have been, or who, at any rate, aflected 
to be, too modest to listen to an acoount of 
bis life and doings which some of bis flat- 
terers bad prepared for his edification, 
nevertheiess seems to have been fond o! 
going about in disguise to hear what opin- 

were entertained of him. 

On one of these excarsions, Charlies met 
with some accident to one of his boots, and 
- epeminaieagaacsaes in Brussels to mend 

t. 


Tae cobbler refused, 1t wasSt. Crispin’s 
Day, and he wouldn’t do a jop of work 
that day; no, not even for the Eaiperor. 
He was just off with some of hia tellows, 
if the stranger would go and drink with 
him, well and good; but as to mendiug his 
boot—not he, 

The mighty monarch—so the story goes 
entered into the cobbler’s festive mood and 
went off and spentthe day with him and 
his comrades in drinking and joviality 
and political discussion, and by-and-by he 
left the company, well pieased with their 

eat. 


gu 

On the next thy his infinite surprise, 
the cobbler who refused to mend the 
stranger's boot was summoned to Court, 
and, to bis great horror, he found tbat 
the customer he had refused to serve was 
no other person that the great Ewperor 
himesif{, 





bar) his confusion and aston- 
eee Si but soon put him at his 


ease, 

He thanked him for his hesstistty, and 
ave him a day to consider what could be 
one for him. 

The cobbier turned the matter over ac- 
cordingly, and is said to have come back 
next day with the curiously modest request 
that the Flemish cobbiers might thereafter 
wear for their arms a boot with a crown 
over it. 

Tbe Emperor at once granted thie re- 
quest, but urged the eccentric man to think 
of something 6! 88, 

According to the narrative the only ad- 
ditional favor he could desire was that 
henceforth in all civic processions the 
cobblers of Fianders might take 
dence of the shoemak a favor w it 
need hardly be said was immediately con- 
ceded. 


— 
oa 


POPULAR ERRORS. 








The blunders that bave been committed 
are surprising; the erroneous impressions 
that still prevail are scarcely lees so. 

Observations, too, bave been perverted, 
tacts have been ignored, and proprieties of 
time, place and distance have been violated 
to a wonder!ul extent. 

Legends, superstitions and misnomers 
are largely responsible for the popular and 
pal pabie errors that exist, and the old en- 
gravers, painters, sculptors, and alche- 
mists contributed their share of the absur- 
dities, 

ln evidence of this truth the subjoined 
are offered :— 

In Westminster Abbey there are some 
absurd anomaiies. The statue of Sir 
Cloudsiey Shovel, a British admiral who 
was drowned in 1707 in a shipwreck off the 
coast of Cornwali, is clad in a Roman cul- 
rass and sandais and an eighteenth-century 
wig! 

u ne statue of the favorite minister of 
Charles I1., George Villiers, Dake of Buck- 
ingbam, is clad in the costume ef a Roman 
emperor, while that of his wife, also in 
stone, is arrayed in the court dreas of the 
time of George I. 

Anachronismsare numerous, In Shak- 
epeare’s ‘‘Coriolanas” one of the characters, 

Jominius, alludes to Roman playa, which 
were anknown until 250 years after the 
death of Cominius. 

In the same play allusion is made to 
Marcian waters brought to Rome, which 
should bear date 300 years later than the ac- 
tion of the play. 

Keference ise made in “Julius Cwsar” to 
striking clocks, which were not in- 
vented until the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
is “Hamlet” the young p ince is repre- 
seuted as educated at ittenberg school, 
which was not founded at the time, 

The reference to turkeys in “Henry 1V.”’ 
is an anachronism, Turkeys are natives of 
America, and were not introduced into 
Kogiand betore the beginning of the six- 
uwenth century. 

In the drama of 'Flizabeth,” founded 
on a tragic play by Scuiller, in which 
Madame Ristori appeared with so much 
efivct, an acrimonious interview occurs be- 
tween Queen E izsbeth and Queen Mary, 
Tus scene ts a violation of history, for 
tuough the royal laaies were cousins, they 
never met each other, 

A widespread error is the supposition 
that the manna of commerce is the same as 
that which fell from heaven during the 
wanderings of the Obildren of Israel in the 
desert. 

The manna of pharmacy is of a yellowish- 
white hue, sweet to the taste and sticky 
to the touch, and its obtained mainly in 
ltaly and Sicily from a tree of the ash 
family, 

The fact that m1inna isalso obtained from 
a species of tamarink tree in'the peninsuls 
of Sinai has probably led to the impreasion 
that it is the same manna spoken of in the 
Book of Exodus, 

The lawer was miraculously supplied, 
could be ground in a mortar and ed or 
boiled like corn, and, as stated in the Scrip. 
tures, ‘‘was like coriander seed, white, and 
the taste of was like wafers made witb 
eoney.”’ 

Misnomers are responsible for many of 

our erroneous impressions, Prussian Bice 
does not come from Prussia; Burgundy 
— does not come from Burgundy, and 
tis nota pitch; Brazilian grasy does not 
come from Brazil, and it not @ grass; 
black lead has no lead io it; sealing wax 
bas no wax in it; kid gloves are not made 
oat of kid; whalebone is no bone at all; and 
sait is not salt, for it has been long ago ex- 
cluded from the class of bodies denominated 
salts. 





ESE 


WouLb LIKE THEM.—“I oalied this 
moraing on tue family that’s moved ipto 
the house across the atreet,’’ sald Mrs, Ful- 
ler to her husband the other mornin 
“Did, eh? How did you like them—think 
that they’ll be agreeable neighbors?” “On, 
I think we shall like them very much, 
They seem very pleasant, and—ob, those 
curtains at the parior windowsare real lace, 
1 examined them white waiting for Mrs. B, 
to come down. And tne carpets are Wilton 
velvet, and | think the rug in the hall is 
genuine Persian, and they’ve some beauti- 
ful chairs in the parlor and loveiy pictures 
and some pieces of bric-a brac that the 
couldn’t have ifthey weren’t pretty weil 
off. I got s chance to peep into the dining- 
room and everything there is real antique 
oak, with solid silver on the sideboard. 
I think we will like tnem very much, in. 
deed!”’ 

nideuretiibiteadiimmteniaians 


ros way to enjoy life is to empioy life, 








R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the w= the KRHEU- 
MATIC, BEDRIDDEN. INFIRM. CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS, NEURALGIC, or prostrated with dis- 
ease may saffer, KADWAY'S READY RELIEF wii! 
afford instant ease. 


"Worth its Weight in Gold 


Jan 14, '88 AUGUSTA, Ga, 
Dr KRADWAY. I have tried ail the various kinds of 
remedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally 1 grew worse, and a friend a- 
vised me to try your Ready Kelief. I did so, apply- 
ing to my ankle and knee, and to my surprise was 
able to resume my duties next erates. y trouble 
wae Kheumatism of long standing. I shail never be 
without R, R. R forits weightin gold. My mother 
was cured by RK. R. KR. intwo hours of rheumatism 
in her shoulder. 
W. H, COOPEB of COOPER & EVANS, 








A Care for All Summer Complaints, 


A half teaspoonful in half a tambler of waiter wil! 
in a few moments care Cramp, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, ervousness, 
Frospheseneee, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Flatniency, and all Interna) 
ains. For Cholera and severe cases of the foregv- 
ing complaints see our printed directions, 


kt is Highly Important that Every Family 
Meep a supply of 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Always inthe house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
progress of disease as quick as the Ready Relief. 

velers should always carry a bottle of KAI)- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sick ness or pepe from change 
of water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bit- 
ters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


in Its Various Forms, 


FEVER AND AQUE. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF not only cures the 
patient seized with MALARIA, but it yple ¢x- 
posed te is will, every morning on pe out of 

d, drink twenty or thirty drops of the READY 
RELIEF tn a giass of water, and eat a piece of 
cracker or crust of bread, they will escape attacks. 

re is notaremedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and agueand all other maiarions, 
bilious and other fevers, aided ry, RADWAY’S 
PILLS, so quickly as RAD WAYS B ADY RELIEF. 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF tea cure tur every 
Pain, TOVUTHACHE, HEADACH SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM, 
BWELLING of the JUINTS, SPRAINS, BRUISES, 
PAINS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBS, 
part or parts con iY ous Th i vill 

or where the n or culty exists wi 
afford instant ease and comfort. 


Price 5@ ets. per botile, Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with swer«t 
oe Hit regulate, purify, cleanse aud strengiive:. 
IR. RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure ofall disorders 
Of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appeti headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspe billousness, fever, !1- 








flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera, Purely vegetable, 
ens no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
arugs, 


PERFECT DIGESTION 


Wil be accomplished by taking Kadway’s Vills. By 
80 doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billiousness, will b« 

av >] and the food that is eaten cuntribute its 

nourtshing properties for the support of the natural 
of the beer. 

Observe the following symptoms resulting 
frum cleeases of the digestive organs: Caastipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blued in the head, acidity o! 
the mach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of foo, 
fulness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or ae of the heart, choking or suf_v- 
cating sensations when in a lylog posture, dimacse 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain in the side, 

est, limbs, and sudden flashes of beat, burning 
in the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free te 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY'S PLLLS are acure for this com- 
piaint, They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to rform its function. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability o! 
the system to contract diseases. 


RADWaAY’'s PILLS AND DYSPEPSIA 
NEWPORT, KY. 
UR RADWAY: I have been troubled with Dyspep- 
sia for about four months. I tried two different doc- 
tors without any permanent benefit; | saw your Ad , 
and two weeks ago boughta box of your Piils, an’! 
feel a great desi better. Your Pills have done mr 
more good than all the Doctor's Medicine that! 
bave taken, etc. | am 
Yours respectfully, ROBERTI A. PAGE 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drugzis 
DR. RAUWAY & OV., No. 33 Warren street, New 
York, 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Sa” Be sure and ask for BAU WAY'S,‘ands 
the name of RBADWAY ison what y 
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Humorous, - 


HER LITTLE “NOS,” 








Two negatives I've heard, sweet maid, 
Make an affirmative. 
I’ray, is tt true or is ht not? 
An answer quickly give. 
for you are teacher of a school, 
And certainly should know 
All that relates to grammar; and 
She answered: ‘‘It is so.’ 


He pressed the tiny hand, and gazed 
Upon the lovely miss, 

And sald, ‘‘I pray you, let me take 
Fromfthoee sweet lips a kiss; 

Tnose lips on which the rose you Kissed 
Has left its crimson glow ¥** 

She blushed, she sighed, she hung her head, 
And answered him: ‘*No, No!’ 





Net gains—A haul of fish. 

A driving trade—Coaching. 

A stage fright—The ballet dancer. 

Down and out—The first mustache. 

Pleading at the bar— Begging for s 
drink. 

They never speak as they pass by—Dea! 
mutes. 

The path of duty—Through the Custom 
House, 

An actor ought to be a happy man; his 
work is all play. 

A man must be pretty sick of work 
when he throws up his job. 


When is rain favorable to haymaking ? 
— When it rains pitehforks, 


Tne pugilist’s motto—There is more 


pleasure In giving than recetving. 


A lady refers to the time she spends in 
front of her looking-glass as ‘*moments of refiec- 
tlon,’’ 


Sbe: “How do you suppose the apa 
crack the hard shells of the nuts they pick?’’ He: 
‘*With a monkey wreach, of course.’’ 

‘Has McCorkle told you that hair raise 
ing story of bis?*? **No, is it thrilling?** ‘Nat 
particularly, It’s merely bis aceount of cultivating 
his mastache.** 


Cuicago is a great town for business, but 
the report that a company had been organized there 
for the purpose of shipping canned missionaries sd 
A(rica is possibly a canard, 

Toree A M. ‘“‘I say, offshur, ishn’t that 
high-stoop brown-stone house mine?’’ ‘'Yes, Mr. 
Saunders, that’s your house,’ ‘*Well, | wish when 
it (hic) comes this way ‘gain you'd stop it." 


Small clerk: ‘Och, fadder, dot gun vot 


you sole Meester Schmallwitz last week bursted de 
virst dime he vire it of an’ killed bim det:*’ Pro 


prietor: *‘Mine gracious! Dot vas awful, 1 sold 
him dot gun on drust,’’ 
A terrible case. ‘‘Let me die. I cannot 


afford to livel’’ ‘*Why?’’ ‘** Well, my time & 
worth $5 an hour, 60 that ft costs me §40 every nig 
to get 5 hoars’ sleep. Thatis $14 0008 year for si 
alone, I cau*’t do that on an income of 9, 006,** 


Morris Parke: ‘There is Franklia 
Belleville. Let's tarm down the street,’ 
Squeer: ‘I thought you and he were great friends. 
Morris Parke: ‘So we are; but he moved iato 
suburbe lately, and ldon’s waat te hear 
abvut bis garden,’’ 


Two well-knowa clergymen tate) 
missed their train, upon which one of théem 
out hie wateh, and, fading tt to blame for thé m 
hap, said he would no longer have any faith inte 
**But,’’ said the other, ‘‘ien't it a question not sd hey 
faith, butof goed worke?’’ 


‘Prisoner at the bar,’’ said the judge, 
‘le there anything you wish to say before sentence 
is passed upon you?’’ ‘No, there is nothin’ I care 
to say; bat if you'll clear away the tables and 
benches longenough for me to thiash my lawye 
you can give me a year or two extra,’’ 


Two New York sparrows were sacrificed 
by a New Jersey landiord, who had heard that they 
would kill mosquitoes He turned the poor bi 
loose in bis house, and next morning only a fe 
feathers and bones remained of them. while the 
mot quitoes sung a cheery soug Of triumph. 


Omaha Ohiei: ‘‘And whea the shooting 
began you ran away from the meiee?’* Round pd- 
licemen: **¥es.’' ‘Did you net know you woul 
be called acoward all your life”? “I made s hasty 
calculation vo that effect, but I thought I woul 
rather be a coward all my life than ® corpse for 16 
minutes,’* 


Tne bozy man in the corner of the 
crowded car awoke from a nap and discovered a 
bulky lady hanging to a strap and glaring at the row 
of unobservant men intent upon their newspapers. 
The boosy man's gallantry asserted itself, ‘‘I*l! be 
one‘venny two gen’I'men in zish car t’ get upan’ 
Kive th’ lady seat,’* he said, 


A little trick ot wade. 
noise I heard here lust night?’ asked s man as le 
entered a saloon. ‘‘Sh-h-b, Don’t say @ word. 

“But what wasit? I heard a pistol shot:** **Weil, 
if you won't give it away I will let you into the 
secret. I fired off the gun, see?’ **Yes.’’ ‘And 
then about a thousand people rushed up to find out 
what the trouble is, And then IJ sell about five hun- 
dred beers, It's a great scheme." 


‘‘Well,” said Uncle Hiram, who used to 
belong to a singing club in his early days, *‘I never 
heard a woman play ifke that woman we heard im 
Boston that might. [t was just awfal. My ears 
ache even now.** ‘**Yes,*’ repifed bis nephew, 
““she was rather loud, that’s a fact. But then her 


execution—"* ‘*George,"’ exclaimed the old gen- 
Lieman, as he seized his nephew by the arm, **you 
on’t mean to say that they -went so far as that? 
we tisn’. tor me to fjudge tnem. I only beard 

e. It seems terrible—a woman, too. Sat 

sey had to listen to her every night. And they 
won't have to hear her again Perhaps it is all for 
Loe best, George,’’ 


“What was that | 


enfORt-Lactua.—The of die 
Gases which are, or be, induced by 
“tight Weng,” tm to the “Hos. 
vase uloer a the coomath i 
stoneajand moveable kidney are men ofed 


Sad benderwet tesion 


Sere illa, and a 
eens to recognize 


ane waist as the desirable and 
beautiful one, 
has been made once or twice 


® month since corsets were first tutro- 
duced; and, as we now see smaller waists 
oem eneaction and leaders of 


ae are not intimidated, and not ~<+ 


“ 

Titets.wetta are on 8 men, and not 
ciao rt penen toe 
right peipie to take the | a up and to 


At ——~  ¢— men Barge mn ae lacin 
- M. ex their admiration of ems! 
If they took the otber line, per- 
Dap em we might witness a reform. 
fathere were to forbid their ters, 
husbands to forbid their wives, and bro- 


thers to aisters, whenever 
the why ee to assume the 
form of bour g there would surely 
be a change for the better. 


Bat it is useless and {liogical to deciaim 
against email waists, and tothen go home 
and morally ald and abet female belong- 
ings in aqueesing themselves into clothes 
that are too narrow for them. 


Amone the bulis of English parentage 
recently rated are these: 

“After door closed,” writes a novelist 
who is widely read just now, ‘a dainty font 
slipped into the room, and with her own 

the lamp.” 
sae chariot of se rolling and ing ~ 
an ts 
ey » te guashing 


porter, “has distributed twenty pairs of 





shoes among the poor, which will dry up 
many a tear.’’ 

“] was »”’ writes another novelist, 
‘at the tabi oyin a cup of coffee, when 


& gentle voice tap me on the shoulder, 
I loo ked around and saw my old friend 


<i. ~ ~~ 
—- aa 


A YOUNG MAN well known in society cir- 
cles, who has A) poms ® -room in “ Doma 
was one ¢ven teachin youn y, in 
whom be was . seanowrbat taverented 
The small boy of the family went up to 
view the game, but was evidently not 
greatly pleased with its progress and soon 
came down, 

Some one of the family asked him how 





the was on, and he said: 

“Aine game aot gol pone on atall, Uncle 
—_—_ ie net pi af all: teed. teeta of 
there hol Miss —’s hand. That's, all 


me and 1 don’t think there’s any 





DOLLARD & CO., 
AT, — 


OHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


"Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TILATING WIG an4 ELASTIC BARD 









Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
TOUPERS AND SCALFS, 


We. L, The found of the ns. 
‘a No. Sagqnend bach 
From foreb ak ae . 
ve the head to neck. we Over | —~ eee ae 
as requ 
ae shea No. &. Over the crown of 
Ra 4 ear to ear 


Rees rae 
Union. The any on say ite wen will re 


Delliard’s Herbenium Extract tor 


the Hair. 
been man ed and sold 
‘s the fifty yea my ite merite 
teri never Dn advertised, 


steadily increasing. 
fray the. Hesbentam’ whee 

c with am Ww 
eet a Maturally dry and needs an oll. 

A -« Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
to send her a bottle of ete Herbanium Ex- 
te Lye . Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
marching saul to it as o avening for the 


MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 


= Oak nes Ry 


Nov, @, ay 
VY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA. 
nee <a AY Dollard’s Rectesion Extract, or 


Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
ve yoors with reat advan Y ay bats. Se 5 
ayers thinning, rs ear! » and been 


t ness and pad 4 it 
ERE ha Py et SELL, U. 8. BM. 


Te Maa, RICHARD DOLL 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 
Thave croquet). See tae a number of years, used 
= - woory 4 eet & r anion 

sitase 2 e ng 
saem w of any which eq of'the hair. 


1 cleanser of 

Very BONA iD iy ERs, 

Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
constantly for more than twenty-five 
cee **Dollard’s Yervanium, Lada ste) B dan- 
dressi batr, ner- 
Bey ve found ita delightful article 
for the foilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 


p And it. 1 would not be without it. 
ma JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 36 Chestaut Street. 


Prepared only and for 77) wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally 
DOLLARD & CO., 


1233 CH ESTHUT STREET 


GENTLEMEN ’S HALS OUTTING and SHAVING 
LADIES’ axp CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING 
None but Practical Maie and Female Artists Em 





ploved 





Or all the dark traits that disfigure the 
boman —_ that of wishing to —— or 
a oe character of another is the 


PATENTS eat 


S20seifEEEner 


Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Olube, Schools, Academies, do. 


We pase GOLD PINS and CH anes, MEDALS, 
7 all adapted, or special designs, at 








very 
We aloo Make o specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


Organtsations, and for Baile and nantes pee 


“Tapes eeaeet So Twill se cond. ‘tiveire- 


) may kind you wish to see on applic 


H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia, Pe. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPAIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side. 


es 





——- 






Best, Kasiest to Use, ami 





Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Sic, EK. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 






“The Handy Binder.” 























Very nearly, if not quite ye yy g Y readers, would lite to 
cou 


preserve thete x. les of i ve done easily 
neatly and effectively. Ite gaze makes tt tally adapted 
for convenient soa tasteful binding, se by e 


iweans, it can be made a peat volume tor fature reference or 
preservation, and at the samé Lime an attractive aad prgtty 
ormament for the centre table. one of bindiug Tus 
to furnish ia ertug wo wa tye 4 ot 
ine NEW HANDY BINDEMS,'' now so aud 
which are unqrestionably moet perfect an Tivaccane 
articles of the kind ever produced. 
Tug BINDER ls made PRE HK Twp | Poet 
one Cs Ay or the ee 
ne 


frkmieeete Sanh is tarts saa te 


all Un fort aad e conven 
Dossesera by the paeess —s itt epar® wens 
ite useful in ine respec a a handsome piece o 
turniture, It is made o (‘er ieee. Ran neatly 
and may J <qpemon rien A, ee 
ENING POST’ io 4) aire o 
a t makes reldteciering yin Te itestl ad of 


ontside page. 
at me rece ele for ‘or Tin Toon. thet only y 4 


be seen by our subscribers to be fully apprecia 
This rar BinpgER will be sont ye > 
y { 75 cen hn $4 yy a 
grat ce fate vere who cone the pame of a new subsc: rar pee. 
_ 


and 
Address, 
THE BATURDAY EVENING FORT, 


726 Sansom &., FPhiladeiphia, Fa 


(2 TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Mensa of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,'' as it is cailed,'’ or able to bum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTKU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen & pianw or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum » tune—say ‘*Way Down on the Bwance River, ** tor instance—they 
can play IL AMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisG@UIDK. THE GUIDE shows bow the tanes ere to be played with both bands anil 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bagaand treble cleta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniwhents. it must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is © enable anyone andersisading 
the nature of atune or air in music to play suck tunes or aire, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or WU, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, s sharp ora fat, The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can in stew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with cach Guide—the ear grows accustomed lo 
Lhe sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touck of the keys, So, after a very Uttie prac- 
Lice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. Bat it will teach 

hose who cannot spend years learaing sa instrument, bow w learn a namber of tunes withont 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY, A child If It can eay its A, B, C'sandknowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the emasement of others, and to such 

we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dv for them ALL WE BAY. Ite cheapness and usefui- 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give & person, whether yousg or vid, at 
Ubristmas. Almost every home in the land hass piano, organ or melodeon, whereun seldom more 
than one of the family cam play. With Luis Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
good use of thelr lustruments, 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book. vontaining the words an: manic fur 109 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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latest Fashien Il heses. 

In th® pretty lane dchus, cravite and ties 
there is everything that the most festidions 
could wish. One of the newest @uvyet&, in 
the popular Direotoire etyle, bas the plain 
straight colier and reverein tidh so called 
point de Venise guipare, with a fail jabot 
of delicate embroidered net, with vandyk- 
ol edge. 

Another style has the onoe fashionable 
deep-pototed eoller, with a full iscas ¢ravat 
failing from itin fron These “revived” 
oollars and tbe deep-pointed guipares are 
now coming into fashion again, after the 
lapse of many yeara, 

Nome of the galpare is most ¢ffectively 
used on satin Merveilieax (igribeidia for 
evening wear, 

The points take the form of deep collars, 
waistvands resting op the bips, and deep 
cufia, the points going eway ffom the hasd. 
On black and crimson, or en pale pink, the 
rich creamy guipure looks extremely 
well, 

Garibaldis of soft silk have fine rows of 
tucking down the front and round the aufis 
with a cascade of heinmed and fiuely pleat- 
6! aiik down the front. 

The Incroyable bows of every colored or 
creamy soft silk are usefal little adjuncts 
w any day tolleie. Some have colored 
jace or embroidered enda, 

‘The new loug scarves, as wraps, in the 
new tambour lace, ate ln séyeral widths, 
in black, cream and a péénliiar shade of 
eoft yellow, the latter embroidered in 
white, They arein both silk and cotton 
lace, 

A special novelty are the embroidered 
l’o:;npadour robes, in Watteau designs apd 
coloring. The ground is @peam, of soft 
mnusiin, and the designs are in exquisite 
shades of color, some being siinple, others 
xrand and elaborate, 

A very pretty one hase piak eada blue 
flower tied together with a buff bow, all 
over the surface, They are in skirt lengths, 
with bodice trimming. 

bere are in the later and Empire style, 
with a plain surface and a deep floral bor- 
der, graduating opwards, For fete and 
quiet dinner dresses theese musline would 
be exquisitely cool and pretty. 

‘The Pompadour handles to the parasols 
are novel, They are flat and round, about 
the #!2e of a silver dollar, in ivory with a 
Kold anield in the centre, or all in embos- 
ned gold or ailver, 

A famous ladies’ tallor is snow showing 
sone capital gowns and jackets, plain, or 
fanoy braided, in fancy cashmere tweeda, 
Venetian and platn-taced cloths, 


For travelling, be is using a rough, 
though light tweed, with border of a taint- 


or shade, making it up in original apd un- 
oomimon ways, 

Yor instanoe, one, {h « pretty suede of 
terra-cotta; had the border of a lighter hue, 
arranged as side pleces, a border to the 
nimulated petticoat in front (Direoctoire 
atyie), and also as revera, cuffa, and as 
ooveriug the large button amenidg whieh 
odorned ane dade of the akirt. ; 

The skirt wis—ae all thé” fethionatle 
skirts are ot presqnt—exiremaly pigin, ex- 
copt at the bee, Where Bi the feipeng fe 
wathered. 

A morning gown, of plain-feced aloth, 


in ihe peouliar gr @ calied by 
tallors ‘treseda” (Abdo uibdne BA 
the dresemakers’ or milliners’ shade), had 
the front of the skirt, or simulated petsi- 
coat, handsomely embroidered tn antar. 
niebable white ailk coord aud gold inter. 
twined, which bad @ remarkably good 
oNeot, 

The cuffs and revere were of velvet of a 
darker shade, The vest corresponded with 
the front of the skirt. 

A terracotta gown, called the “divided 
Directoire,” because the bodice and skirt 
were separate, was smartly braided on the 
petticoat, vest and cufia, witn mixed 
xold and terracotta cord on white 
milk. 

The sloeves were cut up and tarned back 
with « gold button, to ahow the embroider- 
od white silk oulla, Gold buttons were 
placed on the bodice and at the habit tails 
al the back. 

A sinart little close-fitting outdoor jack- 
ot was made of navy-biue Venetian cloth, 
with three rowa of ribbon velvet, rather 
nore than an imoh wide, alternating with 
braiding; these were carried over the 
shoulders and down the back, so that the 
back was almost as much decorated es the 
fromt. 

The braiding and velvets were sk tifuily 
adapted to the curves of the figure. The 
ouffe and collar were richly braided, 

Among the @lghas prepeting for tysvoi- 


ling and dust wear iateron in the season 
was one whieh wee vacemmen. if was 





throat and waist with two fancy 
clasps, and baving three-quarter 
aleeves, widening considerably from 
elbow, showing, and slightly turned 
with, the shot ellx which formed the lin- 
ing. The siesves were in the loons, open 
style that go by the mame of the “magi- 
dan's.”’ 

Broche alpaca in silver-gray and pale 
green-grey makes up | rettily for thin sum- 


rth 


which, as a rule, is slight. 
Ip little outdoor jackets there are several 


exigencies of the figures they are intended 
te adorn. 

The fabrica for washing-dresses have 
this year been brought to the greatest per- 
fection. 

The brooaded sephyrs, in particular, are 
exquisitely fine ana delicate, and have al- 
moat the eflect of silk, so skilifally is the 
pattern brought out. 

The colors and designs are admirabie, 
and it is impossible to imagine a daintier 
summer gown for a girl than one of these 
apple-green or rose-pink cottons strewn 
with bunches of small white flowers that 
recall Pamela and Olivia and other hero- 
ines of a past century. 

Many of these materials have borders in 
lines and arabesque patterns, but the new- 
emt are edged with a deep band of gul- 
pure worked in & different color, such as 
black or heliotrope, brown or pale green, 
dark blue or light blue. 

Some of the cream or ecru cambrics are 
covered with wreaths of tiny flowers em- 
broidered in pale biue, pink and green, 
and these when made, as they usually are, 
in a rather quaint and fanciful fashion, and 
tied with sashes and knots of flowered rib- 
bon, make pretty dresses for picnics or 
garden parties. 

Pure white will be again much worn, 
and many of the new laces and embroi- 
dered muslinsare beautifully designed and 
executed. 

The latter are finer than those used last 
year, and a new variety has a stripe of gui- 
pure, which adds to the transparency and 
lightness, 

No trace of color should appear in these 
showy costumes, but relief from monotony 
may be produced by the varying tones of 
the diferent materials employed, ribbons 
of watered silk adding a gleam of bright 
ness, and the silightiy yellower tints of 
fHowersatouch of warmth to the colder 
white of lace or muslin. 

A favric weil Known to our grandmoth- 
ere under the naaie of mouswseline de laine 
and iong condemned by fashion, has this 
year been taken into favor, 

Itis now made with ground of cream 
color, over which are scattered biossoms in 
various shades, with wide running borders 
of flowers or toliage, or in pale green, biue 
and pink, 

Oa the plain colors a close pattern is 
»worked in alike of the same shade, or 
there is « deep embroidery in mingied 
tints round the skirt, an edging of lace two 
er three inches in width falling below the 
work and protecting it from contest with 
the ground. 

Another old acquaintance has also reap- 
peered ip improved circumstances, A\|- 
pace, so long Geapised and considered 
suitable only for dust cloaks, once more 


holds a place amongst the favorites of the 
season, and is much used for morning and 
walking gowns, 





Udds and Ends, 
A VARIETY OF DISHES, 

Duek Outlets. —Bone the legs of a couple 
of roast ducks, fill the bone space with 
sage and onion stoffing, egg and bread- 
crumb, in which case insert a smali bone 
round which to put the outiet frill. Serve 
round a pyramid of stiff apple sauce, and a 
row of smali baked tomatoes as a garnish; 
or they may be dipped in a light batter in- 
stead of egg and bread crumb. 

Chicken Cutlets With Sausage Forcemeut. 
—The top part of the legs boned, tue breast 
and wings carefully removed and formed 
imto ocutiets; stuff the legs with sausage 
meat, With spring chicken the filiets will 
be thin, and must be lapped round a iayer 
of sausage meat and neatly made into 
shape. With a large fat fowl, when the 
breast and wings are removed, insert a 
xnite, separate the fillets, put in the open- 
ing enough forcemeat, and press the edges 
together. Fry the cutlets in a light bat- 
ter, and serve around a pyramid of spin- 
ach. 





alinost tight-fAltting, very long, fastening at ' 


Cold Filietis of Chicken With Mayon 
nase Sauce ry some Sippets of bread 
about 6 inches long by 2 inches broad. 
spread them with anchovy paste. Take 





the meat of cold chicken (the legs will do 
as weil as the white meat), form into fillets 
and lay each fillet on the toast. Have 
ready some thick mayonnaise sauce, Mask 
the filleta thickly with the sauce, and ar- 
range tbem rouod mustard and crem, or, 
better still, dainty bunches of watereress, 
It is @ great mistake to imagine that dishes 
made with mayonnaise sauce are costly. 
One or two eggs will make a large quanti- 
ty of the sauce, and make many dry and 
tasteleas dishes psiatable. 

Cold Filleta of Pigeon with Tartar Sauee, 
—Roastand split three or four pigeons, 
Fry in clarified dripping or butser a suffi- 
cient number of squares of bread. Drain, 
and stand on end that they may remain 
crisp. Take the legs off the birds, and lay 
each half pigeon on the toast, Serve with 
Tartar or mayonnaise sauce. Tartar sauce 
ia decidedly the best. 

Poached Eggs in Puff Paste,—Poach tour 
to #1x eggs, trim, and let tuem get quite 
cold. Prepare the following mixture: A 
teaspoonfal of anchovy paste, worked 
smoothly into some thick deuble cream, 
as much cayenne as will lie on the top of 
a five-cent piece, and a squeese of lemon 
juice, added siowly not to curdie the 
cream. Work the ingredients into the 
cream mixture, inclose each egg, with 
some of the créam mixture, in a small 
cover of puff peste, Bake in a quick 
oven. 

Savory Sandwiches.—Pouand some of the 
white meat of a chidmem in a mortar, with 
a little pepper and galt, and some tongue 
(the tinned Paysandu tongues do wel! for 
this purpose). The proportions are one part 
of tongue to three of chicken. Out some 
slices of thin bread and butter from a tin 
loaf, spreed the pounded meat on the bread 
and butter, form sandwiches, out them 
diamond shape, and sprinkie on each sand- 
wich a thin layer of grated Parmesan 
cheese, 

Sardine Sandwiches.—Drain, skin and 
bone five or six sardines, pound in a mor- 
tar with as much cayenne pepper as will 
lie on a fivecent piece. Spread be 
tween bread and butter, and make square 
sandwiches, Have ready a hard-boiled 
egg chopped fine, and cover the sand wiches 
with a dust of chopped egg. 


Curried Hogs on Toast.--Cut some 
rounds of bread with a cutter, Have ready 
some curried onions—the large Portugal 
onions siiced are best, Put a good layer of 
the curried onions on the fried rounds of 
toast. Keep very hot while the numper of 
egg* required is being poached, Lay a 
poached egg on each found of curry west, 
and serve &t once, 4 

Anchovy Cream Tbasts.—F ry some thin 
sippets Oi bread, either rounds ¢@r d 
shape. Spread the toasts with a an- 
chovy paste, Make» thick omnaise 
sauce tO which has been added 
cbervil, shallot (Or @mal!l onions), and ca» 
pers. Spread tbe sauce between the 
anchovy sippets, make into sandwiches, 
and serve with watercress or mustard and 
creas, 

Sandwiches With Russian Salad.—Ceid 
pounded veal, chicken, orrabbit; twoparts 
of butter to one of anchovy or shrimp 
paste. Butter the bread with the anabovy 
or shrimp butter, pata layer of pounded 
meat on the bread and butter, make into 
sandwiches, and serve round the 
salad: Take equal parts of cold cooked 
peas, capers, very young Onions, the sise 
of a large pes, chopped olives, caalifiower, 
carrots, turnips, a=peragus, beetroot, two 
red chillies, and two hard -botied eggs cut 
in dies, Pile these vegetabies, weil mix- 
ed, high in a pyramid im the gentre of the 
sandwiches, and pour over it mayonnaise 
sauce. 

Fillets of Pigeon or Roast Pigeons With 
Savory Bread Sauce.—For roast pigeons, 
stuff with ordinary veal forcemeat. For 
filleta, make an insertion in the Giliet with 
a knife, fill with forcemeat, and cook as for 
cutlets, Serve rounda pyramid of baked 
tomatoes, and send up the following bread 
sauce: Simmer three or four small onions, 
or, better still, balf a Portugal onion sliced, 
in half « pint of milk for an hour; svoid re 
ducing the milk too much. Take out the 
onions, put in the grated bread, a lump af 
butter as large as a walnut, one or two 
tablespoonfuis of thick cream, pepper and 
salt, a dessertapountul of chopped parsiey, 
one red cbilli and ome anchovy (washed 
and boned) shredded fine, Stir over the 


fire till of the consistency of ordinary 
bread esance. 


(ream Potatoes.—Pare and cut in small 
squares, COOk tweuty minutes in salted 
water, drain and add a cupful of milk; 
when botling hot put In a tablespoonful of 
bulter and a little chopped parsiey; cream 





is better than milk if one has it. 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Joxz F,—They are a matter of temper. 


ment. Nothing will effect « radical change in your 
wife but age. 


Kieut.—When driving in a carriage 
with ladies a gentleman should take his seat 
with Lis back to the horses and opposite the 
ladies, 


W. L.—We give you a corn cure sent us 
by a subscriber, without endorsing it in any way, 
Mix fine chalk with vinegar intoa paste, and apply 
acoating to the corn for three or four nights. This 
will soften the cora, which can then be plucked out 
by the roots. 


HADROPULO.—Itis a very common thing 
for young men, especially bachelors, to drop the 
**Mr.*’ on their visiting cards, and to have their 
name printed thus—Joha L. Smith; betif you pre- 
fer the ‘‘Mr.’* acdided, there would be nothing incor- 
rect about it. 


Horton.-—Instead of giueing strips of 
cloth w hoid together the gtass siides of your case 
for your models, it would be better if you were to fix 
to the model's stand wooden uprights with grooves 
in them to take the glass, The panes would be sim- 
p'y dropped in. 

WOROESTER.—A usefal solution for 
cleaning old painted work preparatory to repainting 
can be made by simply dissolving two ounces of 
soda ina quarto! hot water. The mixture in the 
above proportion should be applied warm, and the 
woodwork afterwards washed to remove all traces of 
soda. 


STEELEY.—Twenty-one is a very good 
age for a girl to marry, especially if her husband be 
heresenior, You give the young lady you have iu 
view for a wile a very geod character, and the only 
thing against her seemsto be lack of money. But 
wecannot have everything; and with all her good 
qualities she will probably be worth more to you 
than if she came to you with a big bank account at 
eer back. 

Nanoy.— You are quite right in hesitat- 
img to marry an intemperate man, for one sees on 
every band the miserable homes that result from in- 
temperance, Still in the case you mention the man 
is very young, and you cannot tell what temptations 
there may have been to make bim tranegress. liave 
you talked to him about the matter? Perhaps 
pow that he is ill he will feel more inclined 
to listen to you, and you could remind him of bis 
promise, 

Man ory STRAaw.—The term ‘man of 
straw,’* commonly used to signify a person without 
means or capital; it finds its origin in former days, 
when a certain class of persons who used to lviler 
about law courts made their occupation known by 
placing a straw in their shoes. A lawyer who was 
in need of a convenient witness knew by this sign 
that the gentleman's memory could be regulated by 
a fee, and would take **straw shoes’* Into court asa 
**favorabie’’ witness for his client, 


J.B. M.—Why do you not see your 
lover and inquire the reason he so suddenly cease: 
to visit youY Tell bim frankly that his peculiar con- 
duct is rendering you unhappy, and that you do nut 
like to think you have o@ended him without know- 
ing how you have doae so, If he does nos meet your 
attempt at reconciliation with a full explanation of 
his recent coldness, do not make any effort Ww see 
him or to win his affection again, Treat him with 
the indifference he shows you, and try to transier 
your love to a more worthy object. 


Ff. L.—These are terms invented by Mc- 
Lelian, a Scottish writer on marriage, to express 
twoeyatems adopted by various savage tribes. by 
endoasmous marriage he meansa system in whic! 
marriage is forbidden outside the limits of the tribe. 
Je eXogamous marriagé a strong prejudice exists 
agetust 6 man marrying © woman of his own tribe. 
To eweh an extent is this carried, that in some cases 
tutertribel marriage ts punisbea with death. The ar- 
gument is that all the members of a tribe are biood- 
relations, ne matier bow distant may be their com- 
moa ancestor . 


R. R.—We cannot understand your diffi- 
culty enless you imagine thitin addressing a la/y 
fer such a purpose, it is necessary to use some pe- 
cullar and fixed form of speeeh. It is only requisii« 
to state your request to the lady simply and politely. 
In introducing, you always introduce the.gentieman 
te the lady, as follows—‘‘Mrs, or Miss Smith allow 
me to futroduce to you my iriend Mr. Jones.*’ The 
Bames should always be pronounced clearly an¢ 
distiuctly. You may add to the above form, if you 
please, the repetition of the names, in inverse order 
—"Mr, Jones, Mrs. Smith.’’ 


Two aNv Two.—In the ciroumstanccs 
given the gentleman may acknowledge the receip! 
of your letter, but has no right to feel offended, if 
you have written in a kindly spirit. There is no !m- 
propriety in a moonlight ride, under ordinary cir- 
cametances, theugh few judicious pareats would e1- 
courage them. Inthe case of the equally diviaed 
young gentiemaan, the ladies, if they fod bis atten 
tens to the pair of them growing too warm, shoul: 
grew cold in proportion. This might cause him (0 
realize their view of the matter. in riding, if tle 
lady wishes to return, it is proper for her to propos? 
it. 

“A CaNarD.’’—How the French word 
(a duck) cameto be used when speaking about *® 
hoax, the following story will explain. A person, 
wishing to test to what extent he could impose upo! 
the public, reported in a paper that he bad twenty 
ducks, one of which he cut up and threw to the 
nineteen, who gobbed it upitup greedily. He then 
out up another of the birds, then a third, aud 60 uF 
until aineteen of them had disappeared; and as Lic 
eurvivor ate up the nineteenth it followed that this 
duck bad actualig consumed nineteen ducks—a WO! 
derful proot of duck voracity. The story had the 
yun of the papers, and added anesber word tw our 
language. 


Rosz.—The clothes moth, which is such 
& pest to housewives when once it has become ¢*- 
tablished i2 a house, is very hard to get rid of. It 
generally harbors itself in furs, cloths, or fan- 
nel. Summer is the time when the insect is busy, 
wher such materials are no} in use; therefore it |» 
necessary toexamine at imtervais any woolen ari 
cles you may have, and see that they have not been 
molested. The most effectual! plan, and, indeed, Lh 
enly sure methed, of destreylug the muihs ' 
sprinkle powdered camphor or pepper over the * 


cles, te wrap and stiich them up in & piece 
and thea teoleck them Gp in a tin 002 

are iefi where the air may reach 

effect of the camphor and the pepper S00 a> 
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